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crease in Freight 
ould Be Hardship 


Industry, Farmer 


Protest Made by NPFI 
Against Raising Rate 
To Ship Fertilizers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Granting of 
proposed 7% freight rate increase 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
mn “would impose an insurmount- 
ie hardship on farmers and the fer- 
wer industry,” Paul T. Truitt, ex- 
utive vice president of the National 
ant Food Institute, Washington, 
C, said in commenting on the re- 
est by rail carriers for this in- 
pase. 

he NPFI has filed with ICC a pro- 
kt and request for suspension of 
reased freight rates on fertilizer 
d fertilizer materials. 


“Freight rates now constitute a 
sproportionately high share of the 
otal cost of fertilizer and this at a 
ime when farm income is near dis- 
strously low levels,” he said. “Any 
ncrease in the cost of agricultural 
roduction would only add further 
p the serious farm problem that 
ces the nation.” 


Mr. Truitt said that “the assump- 
n by the railroads that any in- 
based freight charges could be ab- 
tbed by the industry or by the 
mer is not true in the case of 
ilizers,” emphasizing that “plant 
d costs have been held to the 
(Continued on page 17) 
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American Potash, 
Meyer to Sever 


Sales Agreement 


LOS ANGELES — Peter Colefax, 
president of American Potash and 
Chemical Corp., and Wilson Meyer, 
president of Wilson & George Meyer 
& Co., have announced that by mu- 
tual agreement, the long-standing ar- 
rangement under which the Meyer 
firm has represented American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp. in the sale of 
“Trona” agricultural potash, «borax, 
soda ash and salt cake in various 
western sales areas will not be re- 
newed upon its expiration in mid- 
1956. 

The expansion of American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp. in its field 
of manufacturing and the added re- 
sponsibilities of the Meyer Co. in its 
field of distribution have resulted, in 
recent years, in the development of 
divergent interests. Both parties 
therefore arrived at the mutually 
agreeable decision to sever their old 
relationship. 

In commenting on the decision, 
Mr. Colefax stated the change was 
being made with full appreciation of 
the many valued services performed 
by the Meyer organization for the 
past 20 years. Mr. Meyer, in turn, 
complimented Mr. Colefax on his 
leadership and extended him best 
wishes for the success and continued 
growth and expansion of American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. 


ICC Asked to Suspend 
Rail Rate Hike Request 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has pe- 
titioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend an applica- 
tion of the railroads for a 7% in- 
crease in freight rates with respect 
to raw and processed farm products, 
farm supplies and fish. 

In his petition to the commission, 
the secretary emphasized that favor- 
able action on the railroad request 
would, to the extent of the increase, 
nullify concerted efforts now being 
made to relieve the farm producers’ 
difficult economic condition. 


IOWA — The double-bar- 
4 squeeze” that has many Mid- 
mers in its grip received spe- 
attention at the annual -Fer- 

t Dealer’s Short Course at Iowa 
tte College Jan. 31. 


Heme 500 fertilizer dealers heard 
ilists discuss the cost-price 
va and the need for subsoil 
for Iowa crops, looking 
™' to the 1956 growing season. 


> packed into the full program 
One-day session were discus- 
‘oncerning the value of soil 


owa Dealers Hear Talks on 
he Farm Cost-Price Squeeze, 
towing Soil Insecticide Use 


tests to determine fertilizer needs, 
the application of soil insecticides 
with and without fertilizer, fertilizer 
balance, water solubility of phos- 
phorus and irrigation. 

E. R. Duncan, Iowa State College 
agronomist, predicted that the soil- 
moisture squeeze will place the odds 
against high corn yield in 1956. For 
that reason this appears to be a good 
year to use a moderate level of fer- 
tilizer, in his opinion. 

“Tf there’s only enough moisture 
for a 60-bu. per acre yield, for ex- 

(Continued on page 5) 


Farm Measure Laden 
With Uncertainties 


for Chemical Industry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Despite the fact that the Senate Agriculture 
committee has exhibited unexpected speed in developing its version 
of a farm bill, the present situation is laden with uncertainty for the 
producers of plant foods and pesticidal chemicals. 

Primarily the situation is this—the House at its last session 
passed a farm bill which would repeal the flexible price support pro- 
visions of the existing law and reinstate a 90% of parity support for 
wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, corn and tobacco. At that time the soil 
bank had not attained its popularity rating as top best seller in the 


political world and consequently was 
not included in the House-passed 
measure. 

This past week the Senate gave 
tentative approval for the mainte- 
nance—and immediate restoration for 
the 1956 crops—of the full 90% of 
parity support for those same crops 
for a period of two years. This pro- 
vision is expected to remain in the 
bill the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee finally reports. The Senate bill 
should be slated for consideration on 
the Senate floor starting Feb. 16. As 
to the restoration of the rigid high 
price support program, both the 
House and Senate measures are in 
virtual agreement, which means that 
if the Senate should approve the res- 
toration of rigid high supports they 
would be enacted short of a presi- 
dential veto. 


However, the Senate approval of 
the 90% support level is by no 
means certain. Blocking the cer- 
tainty of approval is the strong bi- 
partisan team of George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, Republican minority 
farm leader, and his equally strong 
Democratic colleague Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson, of New Mexico. Both 
of these gentlemen are forceful, in- 
fluential voices in the Senate who 
are counted upon to make a vigor- 
ous fight against the adoption of 
the flexible price support schedule 
postponement or repeal. 


In 1954 a somewhat similar situa- 
tion existed when the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee voted by an 8 to 7 
majority to repeal the flexible law 
provisions: The same numerical split 
now exists, except that it is learned 
that the minority vote contains three 
Democratic members of the commit- 
tee with a defection of three Repub- 
licans from the Aiken leadership of 
the minority. The Republican defec- 
tion reflects votes from the grain 
states, one of whose members faces 
a stiff reelection fight this fall. On 
the Democratic defection from the 
leadership of Sen. Ellender of Louisi- 
ana, committee chairman, in addition 
to Sen. Anderson, there is said to be 
the swing away from rigid high level 
supports of the cotton industry as 
evidenced in the reported backing of 
Sen. James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi of lowered levels of support for 
cotton. This may mean that the solid 
cotton bloc which was the spear-head 


of past high price support efforts has 
been dulled or broken. 


Under such circumstances it is 
seen possible that the high price 
support provision of the Senate bill 
may be beaten on the Senate floor, 
thereby throwing the two chambers 
into a major area of disagreement 
when the farm legislation goes to 
a conference committee for adjust- 
ment. 


There is the possibility that an im- 
passe might lead to no new farm leg- 
islation this year except for the soil 
bank. 


The Senate bill has earmarked $575 
million as the total amount of money 
available to redeem certificates which 
would be issued for retirement of 


‘land beyond that removed by acreage 


allotments for wheat, cotton, corn 

and rice. Precisely where those fed- 

eral payments will be made is not 
(Continued on page 20) 


Chipman Chemical 
To Construct DDT 


Plant in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Chipman 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N.J., has 
announced that construction of a 2,4- 
D plant adjoining the company’s dis- 
trict office and factory at Portland 
will begin immediately. 

The new 2,4-D plant, which Chip- 
man says will be the first of its 
kind in the Pacific Northwest, will 
produce a complete line of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T weed killers for consumer use, 
as well as 2,4-D acid and technical 
ester forms of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, in- 
cluding the low volatile esters. 


“This new plant will answer a 
long felt and growing need for com- 
plete 2,4-D manufacturing facilities 
in the Northwest,” a company spokes- 
man said. He added that the plant 
will also play an important part in 
supplying the Midwest states. 

The 2,4-D acid and technical esters 
manufactured at Portland will be 
shipped to one of the company’s 
three Midwest plants; then formulat- 
ed into the various finished products, 


the company reported. 
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Importance of Fertilizer as 
Tool for Cutting Output Costs 
Stressed at Wisconsin Meeting 


MADISON—More than 200 lime 
and fertilizer dealers reviewed the 
status of their industry and got a 
glimpse into the future at the sec- 
tional meeting of Wisconsin Farm 
and Home Week Jan. 30, at Madison. 
The speakers agreed that fertilizer 
and lime will continue to increase in 
importance with respect to low-cost 
production on the farm. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
Cc. J. Chapman, J. R. Love, and L. 
E. Engelbert, soils specialists at the 
University of Wisconsin, R. L. Cook, 


chairman of the soils science depart- 


ment at Michigan State University, 
and W. H. Garman, chief, agronomic 
relations, National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Chapman, program chair- 
man, told the group that the high 
living and production costs hover- 
ing over farmers today make it 
necessary to get every crop acre to 
produce to the limit of its capacity. 
He said that lime and fertilizers 
are helping farmers cut per unit 
cost of production. 


He pointed out that the use of 
fertilizer and lime is important in 
controlling erosion. He said many 
fields are so low in fertility and sour 
that in their present condition they 
can not grow a respectable protective 
cover. 

J. R. Love said that lime is the 
basis of efficiency for farm produc- 
tion. He said that it does more than 
just sweeten the soil; it helps liberate 
other vital elements the plants need 
and helps the soil bacteria break 
down the organic matter. 

“How much lime should you tell 


a farmer to put on his fields?” Mr. 
Love asked the group. He said that 
recommendations should be based on 
a soil test, and that a recommenda- 
tion is no better than the soil sample 
that was sent in to be analyzed. 

L. E. Engelbert, speaking on ferti- 
lizer recommendations based on soil 
tests, challenged the group to get 
farmers to adopt the slogan “Test, 
Don’t Guess.” He said that he be- 
lieves that if dealers would push soil 
testing, fertilizer and lime sales 
would increase because the recom- 
mendations would be coming from a 
disinterested party as far as com- 
mercial sales are concerned. 

Mr. Engelbert pointed out the need 
for good soil sampling. He said one 
composite sample should be taken 
from each five acres at least every 
four years. 


“Once the recommendation has 
been received, the farmer must ap- 
ply the plant nutrients right if 
best results are to be obtained,” 
Mr. Engelbert said. This is another 
place where dea‘ers can be helpful. 
He said they can have the latest 
information on application meth- 
ods, machines and better ways of 
doing the job under varying condi- 
tions. 


Mr. Engelbert cited an example 
from last summer. He said that many 
farmers experienced the mistake of 
placing too much fertilizer in the hill 
on checked corn. “The results were 
uneven germination and in some 
cases poor stands,” the soil scientist 
said. According to Mr. Engelbert, 
the danger could have been avoided 
by drilling the fertilizer in the row, 


does the solvent 


match your toxicants? 


No ingredient that goes into 
your pesticide or herbicide 
formula can be ignored. 

The most effective toxicants 


will not perform at top efficiency 


if the solvent, for example, 
does not match them 
in quality. 

Espesol No. 5 has been 
thoroughly tested and 


analyzed as to its acceptability 
as a solvent for insecticide and 


herbicide formulations. 
It performs with superior 


predicability because its quality 


has been rigidly controlled. 
The active ingredients remain 
in solution even at 0° F. 
Espesol No. 5 is ideal for use 
with Benzenehexachloride, 
Lindane, DDT, Toxaphene, 
Dieldrin, Aldrin, Malathion, 
Heptachlor. 


Today, write on your letter- 


head for specifications on 
Espesol No. 5. 


EASTERN STATES 


CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 5008 ¢ Houston 12, Texas ¢ Phone Woinut 3-1651 


Chicago office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Iill., Phone Village 8-5410 
New York office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. , Phone Circle 7-2520 


or by examining the corn hills care- 
fully during planting to make sure 
the fertilizer was not being placed in 
contact with the seed. The specialist 
said that there is no danger from 
“improper application of lime, but 
poor seeding catches are often the re- 
sult when lime applied to strongly 
acid soils is not worked in before 
plowing.” The lime isn’t mixed into 
the soil, it is just in a band at the 
bottom of the furrow, Mr. Engelbert 
said. 

R. L. Cook said that interest in 
health of man and animals has 
caused attention to be centered on 
the composition of foods and feeds: 
He reported that plant composition 
may or may not be changed by ferti- 
lizers, and changes may not always 
result in improvement in feeding 
value of crops, especially forages. 

Mr. Cook cited results from a 10- 
year nutrition study involving two 
herds of dairy cows, one fed from 
crops grown on untreated soils, and 
the other fed on crops grown on 
similar soil which was limed and fer- 
tilized. The crops varied greatly in 
yield but not in chemical composi- 
tion, Mr. Cook said. The herds were 
similar in production and milk com- 
position was not affected. 

Other experiments, Mr. Cook said, 
show that a treatment which results 
in nutrition unbalance will cause 
changes in plant composition. He said 
that excessive applications of phos- 
Phorus in greenhouse studies always 
increased phosphorus levels in plant 
tissue and resulted in increases in 
the protein content of soybean, but 
decreased in per cent of protein in 
oats. And he said that the feeding 
value may be improved or depreciated 
depending upon the animal and the 
nature of the other feeds in the 
ration. 

Discussing fertilizer placement as 
related to solubility and mechanical 
condition of the fertilizer, Mr. Cook 
said that “fertilizers containing very 
little of the phosphorus in water 
soluble form should be mixed with 
the soil and probably should not be 
granulated. Certainly they should not 
be in large granules and be also 
placed in concentrated bands.” 

The Michigan State soil scientist 
said that tillage affects fertilizer ef- 
ficiency. He said plowed-under ferti- 
lizers cannot be used efficiently by 
corn unless the furrow is kept loose 
enough to allow roots to penetrate 
to the fertilizer. Fertilizer placement 
tools do not function properly in ex- 
cessively packed soils, Mr. Cook said. 
This is because packed soil does not 
“flow in properly over fertilizer 
bands.” 

W. H. Garman said that figures 
released recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that in 
1954 farmers spent 51% more for 
fertilizers and lime than they aver- 
aged during the 1947-49 period. Their 
expenditures for all other production 
ay and services increased by only 

©. 


“There is no question in my mind 
but that fertilization along with 
disease, insect and weed control 
wil] be the principal tools or pro- 
duction items which our farmers 
can use to maintain the level of 
income they now enjoy, while at 
the same time they are farming 
fewer acres of land,” Mr. Garman 
stated. 


He said that urea has been poten- 
tially important as a source of nitro- 
gen for a good many years, but it is 
only within the last couple of years 
that quantity-wise, it has shown 
promise of becoming an important 
factor in the agriculture picture. 
“According to current estimates, we 
can expect about 75 thousand tons 
of nitrogen in this form to be avail- 
able for agriculture during the cur- 
rent fiscal year,” he declared. 

“A new source of nitrogen to hit 
the market in the last’ year or so is 
a combination of urea and formalde- 
hyde,” Mr. Garman said. He felt that 
this source is too expensive for use 
on the farm, but it offers considerable 
possibilities for use on lawns, park- 


CORN PACEMAKERS 


MADISON oo Wisconsin’s “Cor 
Pacemaker” farmers harvesteg 4, 
average of 93 bu. of corn per acy, 
in 1955. The average 1955 Pacemakes 
yield was below the two precedin, 
years—114.3 in 1954 and 102 in 1954 
—due to hot humid weather during 
the July pollination period and 3 
severe drouth with hot, dry wing 
later in the summer. A total of 45, 
farmers and 4-H members in 4 
counties took part in 1955 Pacemakey 
work. Certificates were handed ou 
to Corn Pacemakers at a session 
Farm and Home Week. Pacemakey 
farmers are required to have the so 
tested for each field and apply fertj 
lizer according to recommenidatio 
by the county agent or by the state 
soils testing laboratory in Madiso 


ways, football fields, golf courses, anq 
other turf areas. “One nice thing 
about it,” Mr. Garman said, “is thai 
a large quantity can be applied af 
one time without danger of injuring 
the growing vegetation and that tha 
nitrogen will be released gradual] 
throughout the season.” 


Another recent development in the 
fertilizer industry, Mr. Garman told 
the group, is that the production of 
diammonium phosphate is increasing 
He said this material is complete] 
water soluble, and thus may find a 
growing demand for liquid fertilize 
production. Mr. Garman said thaf 
liquid fertilizers accounted for 2.6% 
of all the nutrients marketed in the 
U.S. for the 1953-54 fertilizer year 
He pointed out that growth has bee 
most rapid in the Far West and 
Southwest, but now is gaining con 
siderable ground in the Midwest. 


Mr. Garman said that the single 
major problem in formulating liquid 
mixtures is related to the preventio 
of salt crystallization, or “salting 
out.” “This becomes more of a prob 
lem as the amount of phosphorus and 
potassium in the mixture is in 
creased,” Mr. Garman said. 


In spite of problems faced by the 
manufacturer, and by the farmer i 
making doubly certain that he is 
using the exact amount per acre 
many people predict that the use o 
fertilizer-pesticide mixtures will con 
tinue to increase, Mr. Garman state 
In 1952-53, almost 90 thousand tong 
of these mixtures were sold. In 1953 
54, sales jumped to 150 thousand 
tons, and in 1954-55, sales hit an esti 
mated 200 thousand tons. 


Mr. Garman said that currently 
farm equipment manufacturers are 
designing hoppers for applying 
pesticides at the same time, but 
separately from the fertilizer. Such 
hoppers will be available for reg- 
ular planters, side-dressers, and 
fertilizer distributors. 


“Seasonal demand for fertilizer i 
still the industry’s major problem, 
Mr. Garman said. “The rapid ad 
vances in farm mechanization ove 
the past two decades have made thi 
problem even more serious.” The fe 
tilizer season in the early spring use¢ 
to be longer than it is now becaus 
our modern-day equipment will d 
the job in less time. 

Mr. Garman said this forces th 
industry to install ever-expandin 
storage facilities. “Actually it cos¥ 
a farmer very little to store fertilize 
on the farm, whereas when indust 
has to store it, the cost has to 9 
passed on to the farmer,” he com 
cluded. 


CORNELIUS L. SHEAR DIES 

MONROE, LA.—Dr. Cornelius 
Shear, noted plant pathologis!, 
recently here at the age of 90. D 
Shear joined the U.S. Deparimel™ 
of Agriculture in 1898. At the clog 
of his career in 1935 he was in charg 
of the Division of Mycology and D 
ease Survey, Bureau of Plant | 


dustry. 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


“It pays to spray.” That was the theme of a message delivered 
to a conference of land inspectors in Winnipeg by Dr. George Friesen 
of the University of Manitoba’s plant science department. 


Dr. Friesen reported on a survey carried out by university 
scientists in 1955 which showed that there were 285 weeds to the 
square yard in an average field of wheat on summer fallow. The weed 
average in second crop barley fields was 382 to the square yard. Such 
weed densities cause sharp reductions in yield, he said, and make it 
economical to spray with herbicide. Every dollar expended on 
herbicides paid big dividends. 

Dr. Friesen said that flax should 
be sprayed at two- or three-inch 
stages and wheat at the three- or 
four-leaf stage. 


Chinese Order 


The Communist government of 
China has bought a quantity of fer- 
tilizers from Austria at a cost equiv- 
alent to $7 million. The seller was 
the Linz nitro-fertilizer works. 

This company has been carrying 
out a big export drive aimed at the 
Far Eastern market. Within the 
framework of this program a sales 
representative was sent to Peking 
and he sold the Chinese government 
on the deal. 


Sulfur for U.K. 


The Chilean Foreign Trade Council 
recently authorized the export of 10,- 
000 tons of sulfur to the U.K. The 
value of the shipment, in terms of 
U.S. dollars, has been placed at $30,- 
000. 


DDT Resistance 


The development of resistance by 
disease-bearing insects to insecticides 
has become a public health problem 
of the greatest importance, according 
to a resolution adopted by the ex- 
ecutive board of the World Health 
Organization which met recently in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. M. G. Candau, director general 
of WHO, said that 32 countries have 
reported insect resistance to DDT 
and other new insecticides. Disas- 
trous results to world health could 


result from this situation, he said. 

The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion which said that a determined 
effort must be made to avoid what 
might well become a catastrophe for 
world health, and that the world 
must assume responsibility for co- 
ordinating and stimulating research 
to combat this new danger. 


Production Rise 


Australia’s Division of Industrial 
Development reports that the coun- 
try’s superphosphate industry is 
working c‘ose to capacity and that 
production will be upped to 2.2 mil- 
lion tons in 1955-56. This will repre- 
sent an increase of 12% over the 
previous 12 months. 


Currently, production is sufficient 
to meet the calls made in all states 
except New South Wales and South 
Australia. It will be at least two 
years before the demand in NSW 


expected to level off this year. 


The demand for superphosphate in 
Australia continues to mount and 
manufacturers are taking steps to 
meet the calls. 


Correction 


In the Jan. 30 issue of Croplife 
(page 19) the capacity of an ammonia 
plant being built in Japan for Nihon 
Gas Kagaku Kogyo K.K. of Tokyo 
by the Chemical Construction Corp. 
of New York was incorrectly stated, 
due to a typographical error, at 10 
tons a day. This should have read 
100 tons a day. 


-mite sprays needed. 


is met but in SA the situation is . 


General Chemical 
Division Develops 


New Organic Miticide 


NEW YORK — Development of a 
new organic miticide for pre-bloom 
use on certain fruits has been an- 
nounced by the General Chemical di- 
vision of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. Trade-named “Genite” EM-923, 
the chemical is 2,4-dichloro pehnyl 
ester benzene sulfonic acid. 

The product will be made available 
to fruit growers on a nation-wide 
scale this spring, according to a com- 
pany spokesman. It will be sold in 
five- and 30-gal. drums and in one- 
gal. jugs through General Chemical’s 
regular chain of “Orchard Brand” 
dealers. In Canada, General Chemi- 
cal’s affiliate, Nichols Chemical Co., 
Ltd., will handle distribution. Ap- 
proximate retail price will average 
$7 gal. on basis of container size. 


General Chemical reported that a 
single application will control early 
mites on apples, peaches and other 
fruits. Its effectiveness on early sea- 
son mites, such as European red mite 
and clovermite (bryobia mite, brown 
almond mite), was said to provide 
control lasting into mid-summer, re- 
ducing the number of mid-summer 


Recommendations for dormant to 
petal fall use cover apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes and almonds. 

The new mitieide has the property 
of killing only mites, and these in all 
stages, including overwintering eggs, 
according to the announcement. It 
was described as virtually non-toxic 
to beneficial insects and bees when 
used under normal spray conditions. 

“Genite” has been tested at ex- 
periment stations in 28 states and 
three Canadian provinces. Outstand- 
ing results were reported with its ex- 
tensive use for the past several years 
by commercial growers in California. 
The miticide is compatible with most 
pre-bloom spray materials and may 
be applied at any time from dormant 
to petal fall sprays. 

General Chemical said the signifi- 
cance of the new product for 1956 
fruit spray schedules is evidenced by 
the fact that mites have become one 
of the most serious pest problems 
faced by commercial fruit growers in 
recent years, causing multi-million 
dollar losses in undersized, poor qual- 
ity fruit. 


FERTILIZERS Flow Faster with 


equipment for all capacities and materials 


@ MODEL 230 PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 
Contour troughing. No idlers. Perfect 
portable conveyor for all light- 
weight materials. 


@ MODEL 175 BELT & BUCKET ELEVATOR me 
No. 1, at right. Fully enclosed. Centrifugal discharge 
for permanent or temporary installations. i 


@ MODEL Q STATIONARY SCREW CONVEYOR j 
No. 2, at right. For materials that roll or become 
fluid in motion. Capacities to 
30 TPH. (70# material) 


GHMAN} 


BAUGHMAN 


“job-tailored’ 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 


@ MODEL UT-51 UNDERTRACK CONVEYOR 
At left, convenient boxcar-to-plant convey- 
ing replaces obsolete ‘‘batch'’ handling. 
Handles 25-30 TPH. (70# material) 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
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eral manager of Diamond Black Le 
Co. was announced here Feb. 7 
Loren P. Scoville, president. 
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Leaf organization to return to Dj 
mond Alkali Co. in a new capacitf 


Mr. Kennady last week was nam 
sales manager of agricultural che 
icals for Diamond Alkali, succeedi 
L. J. Polite, who is now produ 
sales manager covering a group 
organic chemica's having diverse i 


dustrial uses. (See page 8 of tig Few alterna 
Feb. 6 issue of Croplife.) a the eee 
Mr. Dupont joined Diamond retun 
kali in 1940. In 1941, he becangyge’ A return 0 
supervisor and later assistant sup? 
intendent of the Magnesium Chlori 
Department at the company’s Pain 
ville Works, when that manufact 
ing unit was operated in conjuncti¢ 


with the Diamond Magnesium C 
Thereafter, he was assigned to t 
Diamond Planning Staff, which, 
turn, subsequently became the co 


‘Fertilizer of: 
pportunity in 
isk,” said Mr. ] 


pany’s Central Engineering Depatij out that fert 
ment. ne of the few 
Promoted to office supervisor @™jarm costs. 
the department in 1946, Dupont v Mr. Beneke | 
advanced to staff engineer the follom@™ith amp'e ca] 
ing year, elevated to departmen@™™y no cutback 
manager in 1951, and to chicf st@iMear, although 
engineer in 1954. He was am@hicht well be 
manager of manufacturing Opeluction. Hower 
tions for Diamond Black Leaf @iarmers with ¢: 
March, 1955. greater this 
A native of Mon‘gomery, AMM John Hanway 
Mr. Dupont was a resident of LoUMMhy laboratory 
ville, Ky., prior to 1934. when he Wilege told the 4 


graduated with a BS. degree 
chemical engineering from Pura 
University. 


ubstitute for a 
he fer‘ilizer ne 
M land. He bac 
ith results of ; 
et of a millio: 
he laboratory 


New Measures Saving 
Water in West Texas 


General so 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—The vast | be develo, 
derground water supply in West 
as has been depleted much less t :. s. Bu 
peop'e think, according to Gord 
Willis and Bill Broadhurst. offic “ an 7% 
Nidual farms 


of the High Plains Undergro 


Water District. The water table A chance of b 


been lowered from 10 to 15% si Mt of four ti 
irrigation became popular 4 MK for a far 
years ago. Pestment nec 


declared. ‘Ty 
an accur 
fields 


Recent legislation that led to 
creation of water districts ™4) 
instrumental in equalizing the am 


of water pumped out with that P« and exper 
back into the ground. One accoy mer. 
lishment, according to Mr. insectiogj 
hurst, is the spacing of water Mand with f 
to keep down interference dul "Yields, He 
heavy irrigation periods. “on entomol 
Another conservation riences , 
the installation of underground GAMES have sho 
crete pipe. About 1,500 miles of 1\ MES can impre 


been used since 1948. Rt acre, | 


pakes better © 
J. This fact 
So 
1 
| | 
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IOWA FERTILIZER DEALERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


re’s not much point in ap- 
fertilizer to grow 100 
tressed the 
Mr. Duncan stress 
oni of supplying the soil with 
iM yer balance of nutrients so that 
"4 can utilize available plant 
owe in the most efficient man- 
4 A normally developing plant 
akes better use of water than a 
' t that is developing slowly or 
because of insufficient nutri- 
4 This fact provides the reason 
* tting on a moderate level of 
‘ttilizer even in a dry season, Mr. 
duncan said. 
another factor is the heavier than 
smal ferti'izer carry-over from 
055, Mr. Duncan pointed out that 
fy weather last summer has result- 
4 in less fertilizer being used by 
e plants and also that less has 
ached out of the root zone. ie 
ntinuing shortage of subso: 
“adi does not mean that good 
inag orn yields are impossible in 1956, 
Duncan explained. He pointed 
eaf HM, 1954 as an example of a year in 
BBhich good rainfall, with good dis- 
ution, developed a good crop de- 
a bite low subsoil moisture in the 
Kd bring. The situation facing farmers 
ack Les spring is similar to 1954, except 
7 it is a little more serious. Mr. 
buncan cautioned that calculations 
rere only on a basis of normal rain- 
all. Rainfall probabilities have an 
to DiMqual chance to be below normal. 
farmers caught tightly in the 
S nam@Mpst-price squeeze shou'd think twice 
1 cherlliMefore deciding against investing in 
cceeditfimertilizer this spring, a farmer man- 
produ@@™gement specialist, Ray Beneke, told 
group. 


j 
of t Few alternatives of investment 
on the farm hold out the promise 
of more returns per dollar invest- 


W. Ke 
1d 


2 ed. A return of $2 or $3 per dollar 
t sup invested in fertilizer is not un- 
Chloridgusual he reminded the group. Mr. 


Beneke sees little prospect for a 
change in the present price rela- 
tionship between corn and fertilizer 


Pain 
ufact 


junctid 

1956. 

Mas UBM “Fertilizer offers a farmer a profit 
hich, 


pportunity involving little price 
isk,” said Mr. Beneke. And he point- 
d out that fertilizer prices have been 
ne of the few exceptions to rising 
arm costs. 


Mr. Beneke expects that farmers 
th amp'e capital will make little 
f no cutback in fertilizer use this 
ear, although moisture problems 
hight well be a factor in some re- 
fuction. However, the number of 
armers with capital limitations will 
e greater this year. 


John Hanway, head of the soil test- 
mg laboratory at Iowa State Col- 
ege, told the group that there is no 
ubstitute for a soil test to determine 
he fer‘ilizer needs on a specific piece 
Mf land. He backed up his statement 
ith results of a summary of a quar- 
ft of a million soil tests made by 
he laboratory in the past 10 years. 
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General soi] recommendations 
fn be developed for a county or 
area, this summary 

strates, But, at best, such gen- 
tral recommendations can’t be 
- than 75% accurate for in- 
Nidual farms, Mr, Hanway said. 


Achance of being wrong even once 


i \ 

four times is too great a 
eed a farmer, considering the 

d to declared for fertilizer, 

may d IS 1s especially true 


™ an accurate soil test for in- 
' lal fields can be had for small 
ie expense on the part of the 


nsecticides can work hand 
und with fertitizers in boosting 
Haro'd Gunderson, ex- 
Ine entomologist, told the group. 
of the last several 
mm. Ve shown that soil. insecti- 
Improve yields by 10 

acre, he declared. The .in- 


creased yie’ds mean that stand losses 
are cut, while at the same time, 
production costs per unit are also 
reduced. 


During the past three years the 
number of acres in Iowa treated 
with insecticides has increased from 
324,000 acres to 1,245,000 acres, he 
said. 


Any of the soil insecticides can 
be mixed with fertilizer for applica- 
tion, Mr. Gunderson pointed out. An 
insecticide can be put in the row 
along with starter fertilizer. An al- 
ternative is application of the insecti- 
cide alone at p'anting time. When 
they are applied alone, he suggested 
combining the insecticide - spreading 
with some other field operation, 

Control measures and chemicals 
are designed to hit at three classes 
of insects—those attacking the seed, 
the group that attacks the seedling 


and the insects that harm the estab- 
lished plant. 

Mr. Gunderson made these recom- 
mendations on rates of app'ication: 

Where roo:worm is the problem, as 
on ground rep’anted to corn for the 
third or additional time, a half pound 
application in the row will give ef- 
fective control for one year. 

In a level field, with no erosion 
problems, where corn is to be grown 
for several years, 1 Ib. per acre 
should be broadcast. The higher rate 
provides protection against rootworm 
for two or three years. 

When corn is planted on sod, 2 Ib. 
of insecticide was recommended to 
control a wide variety of soil insects. 


TURF GRANT 

FORT COLLINS, COL. — The 
Better Lawn and Turf Institute of 
Kansas City has granted $300 to Col- 
orado A&M College for work in turf 
improvement. The money will be used 
to expand work consisting of strain 
and -variety testing, weed control, 
use-of-water studies and lawn fer- 
tility. 
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Wording Worked Out 
For Mixture Labels 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. and fed- 
eral and state officials of Oregon and 
Washington have worked out methods 
of complying with labeling require- 
ments for custom mixes containing 
insecticides-fertilizer materials. 


Through the cooperation of D. W. 
Dean, field representative on the west 
coast for the Pest Control Regulation 
Section of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; J. D. Patterson of the 
Oregon Department of Agriculture 
and Auburn Norris, Washington De- 
partment of Agriculture, proper word- 
ing for custom mix labels containing 
aldrin, heptachlor and chlordane were 
prepared in order that manufacturers 
would be within the law. 

Orders for these labels were taken 
through the association and are now 
being printed. Manufacturers who 
have not already placed orders can 
be accommodated by special orders 
but at a higher price. 
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Progress Chemistry 


Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


FERTILIZERS. 
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Meet The Demand For High Analysis 


gt Super phosphate | 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations and other authori- 
tative sources are recommending fertilizers with ever in- 
-.\. creasing plant food units per ton. High analysis fertilizers 
are in demand because they give more for each fertilizer 

_ dollar. Meet this demand by incorporating Davison’s New 
Triple Superphosphate in your formulation. : 
Davison’s Triple Superphosphate has 45/46% avail- 

able P2Os and is supplied in the easy-to-use granulated 

form or run-of-pile. 
Order Davison‘s Triple Superphosphate. For complete 
information, call or write. 
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Sales, Earnings of 

IMC Show Decrease 

In Second Quarter 


CHICAGO — Net sales of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
for the second quarter of its current 
fiscal year, the three months ended 
Dec. 31, 1955, amounted to $21,632,- 
515, a decrease of 3% from $22,282,- 
396 for the second quarter of the 
previous year ended Dec. 31, 1954. 

Earnings before income _ taxes 
amounted to $1,436,359 for the quart- 
er compared with $1,750,928 for the 
corresponding period in 1954. Net 
earnings after taxes were $1,314,359, 
which was equivalent to 52¢ a share 
on the common stock outstanding, 
compared with $1,443,928, which was 
equivalent to 58¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock outstanding a year before. 

Net sales of the corporation for the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1955 were 
$37,620,755, a decrease of 4% from 


$39,338,744 for the first half of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Earnings before income taxes for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1955, 
were $576,850 compared with $2,512,- 
283 for the same period in 1954. Net 
earnings after taxes for the six 
months were $454,850 compared with 
$2,005,283. The after tax earnings 
for the six months were equivalent 
to 11¢ a share on 2,331,687 shares 
outstanding at Dec. 31, 1955, com- 
pared with 78¢ a share on 2,326,297 
shares outstanding at Dec. 31, 1954. 

Both sales and earnings for the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1955 were 
adversely influenced by the costly 
four months’ strike in the Florida 
phosphate fields which was not set- 
tled until Oct. 1, 1955. It is antici- 
pated that earnings for the six 
months ended June 30, 1956 will be 
considerably better than for the cor- 
responding six months ended June 30, 
1955, since several of the corpora- 
tion’s new facilities which, during 
start-up were a burden to earnings, 
have now reached break-even stages. 


Millers Asked to Check 
With Pesticide Makers 


CHICAGO — Manufacturers and 
distributors of insecticides and fumi- 
gants used on grain and containing 
chemicals which may be subject to 
residue tolerances established by the 
Food and Drug Administration should 
be consulted by millers as to the 
proper dosage to be used in order 
that the limits provided in the new 
regulations are not exceeded. 


This suggestion was issued by the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
on Jan. 31 in its publication “The 
Hook-Up.” 

The Federation said it appears that 
many of the fumigants and insecti- 
cides used on grain will probably be 
given an exempt status. It was point- 
ed out, however, that in order to be 
absolutely safe, FDA will issue toler- 
ances in the case of some substances, 
such as was recently done for chlor- 
dane, methoxychlor, methyl bromide 
and parathion. 


for 


Corn takes a lot out of the land. To restore the soil, 
and to assure top output, the corn grower must resort to 
fertilizer—is the largest user of any type of farmer. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING gives you the farmers responsible 
for more than half the country’s corn production—in 
one neat compact package of 1,300,000 circulation, 
largely concentrated in the fifteen agricultural Heart 
States. And the SF farmer has averaged around $10,000 
in cash farm income for several years—can afford to buy 


what he needs. 


In this magazine too, you find the least waste .. . with 
85% on-farm subscribers, working farmers. And no other 
medium can match SuccessFUL FARMING’s influence with 


the country’s best farmers. For fifty years the magazine 
has worked for them effectively and resultfully, helped 
them make more money, helped farm families live better. — 
And can present your advertising most effectively, as 
well as at the lowest cost. 

Ask any SF office for the details... ~" 


MerepirH PusuisHinc Company, Des Moines... with 
~ offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 9 
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Dr. Harold J. Miller 


Dr. Harold J. Miller 
Named to Pennsalt 
Of Washington Post 


TACOMA—Addition of Dr. Hard 
J. Miller to the technical developme 
department, Pennsylvania Salt Man 
facturing Company of Washingt 
has been announced by Errol 


Karr, vice president. evel to 6,000 
Dr. Miller, who has eleven yeaqameountain valle 
research experience in agricultu Soils of w 
chemicals, attended Ohio State all than 400 nam 
Cornell Universities, receiving alone, include 
doctorate in plant pathology at PenfilMand much v 
sylvania State University where capacity from 
became assistant professor, pla very good, an 
pathology. problems. Mo: 
Joining the Pennsylvania Salgrown comme 
Manufacturing Co. in 1948 as plaifijFarms avera; 
pathologist at its Whitemarsh RiMsize, but mo: 
search Laboratory near Philadelphigithe total num 
Dr. Miller continued research in ag@ithan 30 acres 
cultural chemicals and was active Mifare over 1,000 

the American Association for Ai 
These factor: 


vancement of Science and Americé 


Phytopathological Society. overlay ou 


Dr. Miller will establish his nam’? Pblems 
office at Tacoma, which is the rete hes. 
chemicals, Pennsylvania Salt Ma + when 
facturing Company of Washingtd iabl 
Mrs. Miller and sons, Louis, 15, a 
Craig, 11, will join Dr. Miller in atin 


coma after the expiration of 


spring school term in Philadelphia. 
are using, 
on, biological 
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Joins Frontier Chemica 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Frank 
Maxey has joined the Front 
Chemical Co. as sales representati 
He will operate out of Dallas, Tex 
after indoctrination at the compan 
principal offices in Wichita, Kans 
according to M. E. Clark, vice pre 
dent—marketing. 

. Mr. Maxey was associated 
several years as a product manag 
with Sharples Chemical Division 
Philadelphia, and also worked \ 


the Munising Paper Co. at Munisitmut exist, 
Michigan. He served as a lieuten4 h 

(jg.) in the navy aboard a heagmm” the time 
cruiser in the Pacific and No than outli 


China Sea. He holds degrees f 
Marquette University, Northwest 
University and the Institute of Pa 
Chemistry. 


PESTICIDE SCHOOL 


CLEMSON — The fifth an 
pesticide chemicals school will be 
at Clemson Feb. 28-29. The prosta™ 
is being arranged by Dr. J. H. Comm 
ran, head, Department of Entomol 
and Zoology, and Dr. G. M. Al 
strong, head, Department of Bot 
and Bacteriology, of the Clem 
School of Agriculture. In addition 
staff members of these departmé 
several other outstanding 
in the field of animal-, crop, 
household-pest control are 


to appear on the program. 
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to view a picture of weed 

' a in the west, we must view it 
a st a backdrop of the land and 

: ¥ people of the region. Weed con- 

o] is not a thing apart; it is itd 
f the facets of agriculture. The Wes 
vast land. The eleven Western 
ie | Jude 40% of the total land 
ea of the United States, producing 
m4 gross 
4% of the U.S. croplan 

0% U.S. farm population. 
MM, jittle more than % of this cropland 
some 20,000,000 acres—is irrigated 
while the non-cropland includes over 
m million acres of pasture and 
nce. Of the total land area, more 
nan half is owned by the Federal 


povernment. 
In addition to size the area is char- 
ncterized by its extreme variability. 
Precipitation varies from almost none 
the desert areas to over 100 inches 
yer year. The seasonal distribution 
s such that most of the rain falls 
Huring the winter season, and a water 
feficiency prevails over most of the 
rea. Temperatures vary from sub- 
spine to sub-tropical and crops are 
brown from elevations below sea 
evel to 6,000 feet or more in the 


mountain valleys. 


Soils of which there are more 
than 400 named series in California 
alone, include sands, Clays, loams 
and much varying in productive 
capacity from almost worthless to 
very good, and often with salinity 
problems. More than 200 crops are 
grown commercially in the region. 
Farms average over 700 acres in 
size, but more than one-third of 
the total number of farms are less 
than 30 acres and more than 10% 
are over 1,000 acres. 


These factors of area and Variabil- 
overlay our efforts to solve the 
yeed problems of the West. There is 
average weed problem—each one 
bust be met in context with the fac- 
prs that exist at the time. Field data 
der all the possible conditions of 
e variables is never available. Con- 
pquently, we must often depend on 
extension of the information we 
0 have and on our knowledge of 
e basic requirements of the method 
fe are using, whether it be cultiva- 
on, biological control, a cropping 
Pquence, or chemicals. 


ica In common with all regions, we 

¢ short of manpower to develop 
rank id refine methods of weed control 
bart or the multitude of situations that 
ntati 


mfronts us. A survey of the Agri- 
* tural Colleges in the 11 Western 
Piates in 1958 indicated the equiv- 
Ment of 1%; men per state working 
pa Weeds and weed control. This did 
bot include Federal workers and 
mere has been some increase in 
pate workers since that time. Nev- 
Mtheless, this is a woefully inade- 


Mate force in view f t 
hat exist of the problems 


the time available, I can no 
‘ than outline some of the major 
ems in the Western States, rea- 
ne that in each state and on each 
pe the major problem is the one 
men, at that point, at that 


Sme two-thirds of the to 

in the West is not irrigated. 
cipal crop is grain, with the 
’ Producing more than % billion 
of wheat, barley and 
in © use of 2,4-D for weed con- 
these crops has become stand- 
tice with much of the spray- 
by airplane, 

uciferous weeds that long 
the grain grower are now 
“lous problem, but a few 
ed annual weeds such as 
and others in local- 
| may require special treat- 


Many Problems Faced by West 
Despite Great Progress Made 
in Chemical Control of Weeds 


ment techniques or formulations. An 
increasing problem in grain is wild 
oats. Several of the stations are 
working on the problem with both 
cultural methods and chemicals. 


Damage to grain from 2,4-D ap- 
plication and its relation to time of 
spraying has also been stadied in 
several of the states. An interest- 
ing aspect of the weed problem in 
grain has been the work on chem- 
ical summer-fallow at the Central 
Montana Branch Station. 


Other crops grown on these non- 
irrigated lands are dry peas, green 
canning peas, alfalfa for both seed 
and hay, flax and numerous seed 


crops. Weed control presents prob- 
lems in each of these. Wild oats and 
volunteer grain are often major pests 
in dry peas. The most satisfactory 
chemical control has been from the 
use of IPC. Dodder is a problem in 
all the alfalfa areas of the West. 
General contact sprays and CIPC 
have been most promising as chemi- 
cal controls. Annual weeds in dry 
land alfalfa have been controlled with 
CMU in tests at the Utah station. 
Flax has been weeded with 2,4-D, 
MCP and IPC, depending on the 
weed problem, but the margin of safe- 
ty is not great and care in rate and 
timing is essential. Perennial weeds 
take a serious toll from the dry 
farmed areas of the West. 


In the northern states, Canada 
thistle and quack grass are pre- 
dominant with leafy spurge a com- 
mon problem. Throughout the re- 
gion bindweed (or wild morning 
glory), white top and Russian 
Knapweed occur. Control of a num- 
ber of these weeds with soil ster- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article, “Problems and Prog- 
ress of Weed Control in the West,” 
Was prepared by Dr. W. A. Harvey, 
extension weed control specialist at 
the University of California, Davis, 
for presentation before the charter 
meeting of the Weed Society of 
America, New York. The meeting 
was held Jan. 4-6. 


ilants has long been a common 
practice. Sodium chlorate and mix- 
tures of chlorate and boron com- 
pounds are still used. Carbon bi- 
sulphide was probably first used on 
a large scale for bindweed control 
in Idaho, 


Current interest tends toward the 
use of the newer organic herbicides, 
both as soil sterilants and systemic 
spray treatments. Elimination of weed 
competition in crops with 2,4-D has 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Illinois Custom Operators 


Informed on New Materials 
And Warned About Residues 


URBANA—Some answers to ques- 
tions about insecticide residues raised 
by the Miller Amendment, a new 
method for controlling European corn 
borer, and equipment problems with 
liquid fertilizer solutions were among 
the informational highlights present- 
ed at the eighth annual Custom Spray 
Operators’ Training School held Jan. 
26 and 27 at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. George C. Decker, head of the 
economic entomology section of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey and 
the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, warned the more than 500 
men attending the school that, “with 
tolerances that must be met on all 
raw agricultural products marketed 
in the future, it becomes increasingly 


equrementa, 


imperative that all of us acquire a 
working knowledge of the factors 
that determine the magnitude and 
persistence of insecticide residues.” 


The major factors affecting resi- 
due persistence or loss, according 
to Dr. Decker, are erosion—wind, 
rain and mechanical—which is com- 
mon to all, variable and unpredict- 
able; growth and formulation, 
which likewise are common to all, 
and evaporation and decomposition, 
which are specific. 


Dr. Decker pointed out that the 
growth of plants after treatment may 
greatly dilute residues as expressed 
in terms of parts per million. 

For example, even if there were no 


other factors involved, a residue of 
100 p.p.m. on small apples weighing 
4 grams at mid-May would be re- 
duced to only 3 p.p.m. at harvest time 
when the apples averaged 146 grams 
in weight. 

In passing quickly over decomposi- 
tion as a factor, Dr. Decker reminded 
the spray operators that such prod- 
ucts as pyrethrins and rotenone de- 
compose rapidly and that tetraethyl 


water, hydrolizes so rapidly that it 
has little or no toxicity to insects or 
man in a matter of a few hours. 

In his opinion, the vapor pressure 
or volatility of an insecticidal chemi- 
cal is one of the factors sprayers dare 
not overlook in any consideration of 
insecticide residue persistence or rate 
of loss. He noted that there are those 
who regard insecticides as non-vola- 
tile. “But that is not the case,” he 
said. 


If the other factors are equal, 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween vapor tension and the rate 
of residue loss, he reported. In his 
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Bag Development and Research 


pyrophosphate, in the presence of. 


studies, materials tended {, dis- 
appear consistently in this order: 


lindane, aldrin, dieldrin, anq DDT P 
When the aldrin was all gone, th, Re 
entomologist said, he still haq 40% 

of the DDT left—under laborator, Sec 
conditions where other factors were 


eliminated. 


Experiments also showed, Dr. Deck 
er said, that for any given materia) 
under identical conditions, the resi- 
due would reach zero (less than 1 
p.p.m.) at a given time, regardless of 
the dosage applied. 

In practice, this means that afte; 
three weeks of treatment, when the 
residues of lindane and aldrin (dog. 
age rate % Ib. an acre) are at o- 
near zero, there was still more DDT 
and toxaphene (dosage rate 1-11, jp 


Tec 


an acre) than there was in the origi- ai or: 
nal deposits of lindane and aldrin, nual Fert 
The audience was cautioned, 
ever, that this is no indication that west Plan 
DDT, toxaphene or any of the less Sols DeP 
volatile materials are too persistent College 
to use, nor does it show that the more qm campus Jé 
volatile materials are perfectly safe fm cational P 
under all conditions. “Tt all depends,” MM ers, the © 
he said. outstandir 
in at 
William H. Luckmann of the Illi- mat ( 
nois Natural History Survey and 
T. A. Brindley, Iowa State College, Dr. He 
reported during the School that [Mm the soils 
granular formations in general have JB conferen 
given as good or better control of manufac’ 
European corn borer than have fm lege had 
spray applications. to serve 
rm 
DDT is the only insecticide in a “a an 
granular formation which was testedI made to 
sufficiently to warrant their recom- types of 
mendation for control of the corn used on 
borer, however. the colle; 
For application with ground equip-f% due to th 
ment, granules impregnated with evels an 
DDT should be applied at 15-20 lb. 
an acre. Twenty to 25 lb. an acre off He war 
5% granules should be used when ap-j™ mendation 
plication is made with airplane, the™™ joining fa 
report said. DDT granules, according ences in s 
to Messrs. Luckmann and Brindley the colleg 
are effective against both first andg™™ mental pl 
second generations of corn borer. that last | 
Granular forms of EPN and diel Sults fron 
drin showed considerable promise, but ‘indice 
the two researchers were not "garded 
ready to recommend these materialsgm ®’e facto 
They reported that if airplanes arg Mr. Chi 
properly equipped, they are suitabl@ these fact 
for applying granules. Equipment deg™ at a fina 
signed for air seeding of rice giveg™ individual 
probably the best distribution. Airgj to know v 
seeding devices apply granules bettem needs to a 
than conventional crop dusting equipg nutrient h 
ment, they said. to know w 
various fe: 
_ “If you do want to use crop dust- formation 
ing equipment,” they added, of differe 
should remember that the effective-Bi matters f 
ness is variable and that all such may be gr 
units should be carefully checked variety of 
for rate and pattern before usingg mana 
” 
for applying granules. each field 
For best distribution, aircrafgm *count,” 
should fly 35 to 40 feet above t In dise 
ground. At that height, according 4 yp Chey 
Mr. Brindley, good coverage can 1 lies i. 
expected on 14 to 15 corn rows. of plant 1 
Mr. Luckmann noted that than 
many methods for timing applic@] i, o,, 
tions of insecticides for corn bor@ ya. 
have been suggested and are now Se ae 
use. He warned that many of the sie 
methods are difficult and, in the hang 
of less experienced persons, may as well P 
inaccurate. ing wher 
Illinois has developed and carefu bring th 
studied a simple and accurate 
nique for properly timing insectici po 
treatments based on the maturity Recomm: 
the corn plant. This method is kno Were prese 
as the “tassel ration index.” It wo Oregon St 
like this: € state’s 
Compare the height of the tas scribed b 
and the height of the corn plant it Out that t 
to establish a relationship, which lhe ideal p 
presses the maturity of the plant sts and r 
a number between 1 and 100. Nendation 
For example, if the extend@ rs, cli 
height of the corn plant is 45 inch. 1 
and the distance from the base ihe Bete: 
the plant at the ground to the Gig," A 
of the tassel is 9 inches, then t n the 
plant has a tassel ratio of 20. Bach yea 
dividing the height of the tassel tis compil 
“(Géntintied on page 21) ~ of the 
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fertilizer Dealers Given Sales Tips, 
Technical Data at Oregon Convention 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The first an- 
nual Fertilizer Dealers Day, spon- 
sored jointly by the Pacific North- 
west Plant Food Association and the 
Soils Department of Oregon State 
College was held on the college 
campus Jan. 18. Intended as an edu- 
cational program for fertilizer deal- 
ers, the meeting was considered an 
outstanding success because of the 
150 in attendance, over half were 
fertilizer dealers. 


Dr. Horace B. Cheney, head of 
the soils department, opened the 
conference by saying fertilizer 
manufacturers, dealers and the col- 
lege had the same common goal— 
to serve the public and help the 
farmer make a profit. He advocated 
only sound recommendations be 
made to producers regarding the 
types of fertilizer that should be 
used on their soil. Experiments of 
the college can only indicate types, 
due to the difference in soil, water 
levels and weather conditions. 


He warned against making recom- 
mendations on fertilizer types on ad- 
joining farms because of the differ- 
ences in soil types and reported that 
the college had run over 200 experi- 
mental plots in 1954 and more than 
that last year. However, he said, re- 
sults from these can be taken only 
as “indications,” rather than being 
regarded as positive, due to the vari- 
able factors involved. 


Mr. Cheney said that because of 
these factors, it is difficult to arrive 
at a final recommendation for an 
individual farmer. “A farmer wants 
to know what fertilizer elements he 
needs to apply and how much of each 
nutrient he should use. He also wants 
to know when and how to apply the 
various fertilizers and needs this in- 
formation for each of a large number 
of different crops. To complicate 
matters, further, each of these crops 
may be grown on any one of a wide 
variety of soil types, and the past 
soil management practices used on 
each field must also be taken into 
account,” he pointed out. 


In discussing soil tests further, 
Mr. Cheney said that their value 
lies in setting forth an inventory 
of plant nutrients in the soil. More 
than 6,000 samples have been made 
in Oregon during the past few 
years, and the laboratory is an aid 
to the county agent in making fer- 
tilizer recommendations, Soil tests 
are a help to locate deficiency areas 
as well as being helpful in reveal- 
ing what nutrients are needed to 


bring the soil’s fertility to an opti- 
mum point, g 


Recommendations for various crops 
wed Presented at the meeting, by 
State College agronomists. 
ne soil testing program was 
a hy d by L. A. Alban, who pointed 
+ at the local county agent is 
a eal person to interpret the soil 
make the localized recom- 
lene ‘on. County agents know the 
" 's, Climate, soil types, and crop- 
mig and management practices of 
, counties better than anyone 


a. Mr. Alban called them the “key 


~*~ the soil testing program.” 

., ch year the college soils labora- 

his a of the re- 
of the soil tests it carries out. 


AT OREGON CONFERENCE—Above are scenes from the annual Fertilizer 


Ore. From left to right are: 


‘Dealers Conference, held last month at Oregon State College, Corvallis, 


Top panel: Left photo, George Kitzmiller, Pacific Supply Cooperative, 
Portland, Elmer Erxleben, Dairy Cooperative Assn., Portland, and Arthur 
Cole, Oregon Department of Agriculture, Salem; right. photo, Thomas L. 
Jackson, Oregon State College extension soils specialist, conference chair- 
man, and Alec McDonald, Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., Vancouver. 

Center panel: Left photo, Thomas Pfund, Chehalem Valley Feed Mills, 
Newberg, Ore., and Lewis Hildebrandt, Woodburn (Ore.) Feed and Supply 
Co.; right photo, Knox McDaniel, White Star Concentrates, Inc., Portland, 
and Alec Runciman, Webfoot Fertilizer Co., Portland. 

Lower panel: Left photo, Don Burlingham, Woodburn (Ore.) Feed and 
Supply Co., and Neil Evenson, Pacific Grains, Inc., Rickreall, Ore.; right 
photo, Dr. H. B. Cheney, head of the Oregon State College Soils Department. 


In this summary, the state is broken 
up into five geographical areas, and 
in each of these areas it’s often pos- 
sible to see basic trends or needs of 
soil fertility developing. 

Mr. Alban said this helps to locate 
areas of probable plant nutrition dif- 
ficulties in the state. Experiment 
station workers can then go into 
these areas to carry out research to 
solve these difficulties before they be- 
come serious. 


The dollar-and-cents value of 
liming acid soils was brought into 
sharp focus by Prof. M. E. Har- 
ward of the college soils depart- 
ment. The dollars returned from 
the dollars invested in a fertilizer 
program will depend on the liming 
program carried out on these soils, 
he said. 


Mr. Harward listed two jobs in the 
liming program. The first is the cor- 


rection of soil acidity—adding enough 


lime to bring the soil pH to the opti- 


mum level for plant growth of the 
crop to be planted. This is the most 
costly step in the program. 

The second job, he said, is the 
maintenance of the pH at the opti- 
mum level for the crop or crops being 
grown. For the average Willamette 
valley farm, one ton of lime every 
six years is usually enough to take 
care of maintenance, he pointed out. 

Fertilizer recommendations for 
sweet corn and pole beans were made 
by H. J. Mack; and for pastures by 
H. L. Schudel. Recommendations for 
small grain and grass seed crops 
were presented by T. L. Jackson. 

Another question that came before 
the fertilizer dealers was—how far 
can a farmer afford to go in purchas- 
ing and using fertilizer. ‘Ideally, the 
farmer can afford to add fertilizer 
to the point where the value of the 
increased crop just equals the ad- 
ditional cost,” answered Manning 
Becker, farm management specialist 

at OSC. 


Please don’t read this until at least 
two people can be with you, so all 
three can answer the questions to- 
gether .. . provided the three of you 
can agree or disagree. 

1. Business men do more to pro- 
mote better farming, than farmers do 
promote better business. Yes... . 

2. It would be better for business, 
if farmers worked 40 hours weekly, 
instead of the 60 hours they now 
work. Yes....No..... 

3. It would be better for agricul- 
ture if factory workers worked 60 
hours weekly, rather than 40 hours. 
Fea... Ma: 

4. Both would suffer, but which 
would suffer most, business or farm- 
ing, if business men could take over 
the farms for a year and farmers take 
over the business establishments for 
the year. Business....Farming..... 

5. Thirteen percent of our popula- 
tion live on farms ... would it be 
better for the U.S. if the farm popu- 
lation was 10%, or 25% of the total. 
10%. 

6. It would be better for business 
if all farms contained 500 acres each, 
rather than all farms averaging 80 
acres. 500;...80..... 

7. Fertilizer is worth more to 
business than it is to agriculture. 
Business. ...Agriculture..... 

8. Good roads leading into a town 
are worth more to the town, than 
good streets in the town. Roads.... 
Streets. .... 

9. Tractors on farms mean more 
to business, than do adding machines 
or typewriters. Tractors. ...Adding 
Machines. .... 

10. It would be better for an area 
to have ten factories with a million 
dollar payroll each, than the same 
area to have ten million dollars 
worth of farm commodities to sell 
annually, or would it? Ten Factories 
....Ten Million in agricultural com- 
modities..... 

Now you had better check back 
over the above, you may agree to 
disagree .. . why? 


Harold E. Myers to Join 
University of Arizona 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Harold 
E. Myers, acting director of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and one of the nation’s lead- 
ing soil scientists, has been named 
dean of the school of agriculture at 
the University of Arizona, Phoenix. 
Dr. Myers’ appointment will be effec- 
tive about March 1. 

The new dean at Arizona received 
his B.S. in agriculture at Kansas 
State College in 1928, his M.S. from 
the University of Illinois and his 
Ph.D, from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1937. He became head of the 
department of agronomy at Kansas 
State in 1946 and in 1952 was named 
assistant dean of the school of agri- 
culture and associate director of the 
Kansas Experiment station. 


| 
: 
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You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
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No. 6373—Reeording 


“The D-D Hop,” a new “scat” 
tune, has joined “Boll Weevil Blues” 
and “Corn Huskin’ Blues” in Shell 
Chemical Corporation’s music library. 
Designed essentially as a commercial 
to accompany the firm’s 26-week 
sponsorship of the noon weather show 
over the Tobacco Network in the 
tobacco belt, the tune has also been 
prepared as a full length popular re- 
cording. While it entertains, it tells 
the importance of soil fumigation and 
D-D’s part in controlling nematodes. 
The recording features Julie Conway 
and the Nelsonics, backed by a 6-man 
musical group. People who want to 
use the platter can secure it by 
checking No. 6373 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6374—Fertilizer 
Handbook 


The soil improvement committee 
of the California Fertilizer Assn. is 
offering its ‘“Western Fertilizer Hand- 
book,” now in its second edition, for 
$1 per copy. Orders may be sent di- 
rectly to the California Fertilizer 
Assn., 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal. Called a reference 


What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


work of interest to all persons in- 
terested in soil fertility and plant 
nutrition, the handbook contains 160 
pages and features 12 color plates, 
most of which depict plant food de- 
ficiency symptoms. Many black and 
white illustrations and a glossary of 
tables, terms and conversions are 
also included. Single or multiple cop- 
ies may be obtained for $1 each. 


No. 5383—Hydraulie 
Lift 


The Crown Controls Co., Inc., has 
announced features of its new E-Z 
lift (model LT-1000). 1,000-Ib. capac- 
ity hydraulic lift for use where lim- 
ited space is a problem. The lift is 
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plant insecticides and spraying equi 
ment. Prices and shipping informatics 
is also available. Secure the literature 
by checking No. 6370 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6371—Duster 
Package. 


“Whiff'n poof” describes the ap. 
tion, appearance and the sound of a 
new squeeze duster package for Dy 
Pont garden dusts. The Du Pont 
spokesmen said one squeeze of the 
flexible package sends a puff of dust 
far into a mass of foliage. Four of 
the company’s garden dusts will be 
packaged in the package during the 
coming year. The new 8-oz. package 
is a cylinder of “Alathon” polyethy- 
lene resin, fitted with a directional 
nozzle to send the dust where it is 
aimed. Labels, lids and bottoms of 


buildings are 
crawl space 
the ground, 
floor flush a 
those with ba 
per square fc 
The booklet 
of the pests, 
tion, and the 


damage. One 


resemblance 


ants” and giv 


the package are all “weatherproof” ing between tl 
to keep the package serviceable as a protecti 
through repeated re-fills, it is claimed. Mi the soil is br 
Du Pont insecticide-fungicide combi- section of th 
nations to be available in the new copy by chet 
container are rose insecticide and fun- coupon and 1 
gicide, floral dust, vegetable garden 
dust and tomato dust. Secure more MNO. 533i 
complete details by checking No. 6371 l 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub- Salesme 
lication. é How the n 
does 
No. 5376—Draft 
Cartain Salesman Sto 
Pont Compan 
The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has com- @™ function per! 
plete information available on its re- five million 
tractable curtain, called TransWall, §M sales effort t 
for plants, warehouses, etc., to shield indirectly, 
doorways during cold weather. The @jand women. 
curtain slides readily out of the way @ time drumme 
for free use of floor space, the manu- §jto make way 


for one-man operation and has a 
push-pull handle which operates the 
hydraulic mechanism located at a 
convenient height on the lift. Loads 
can be elevated to any height be- 
tween 5% in. and 54 in. above the 
floor. The lift rolls smoothly on roller 
bearing equipped rubber front wheels 
and roller bearing equipped swivel- 
type rear casters. The positive-action 
brake is foot operated and has a trig- 
ger release. The lift is equipped with 
a safety overload release which re- 
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fuses loads of more than 1,200 Ib. 
Constructed of strong tubular steel, 
the lift is 64 in. high, 24% in. wide 
and 35 in. long. It weighs 270 Ib. The 
safety plate platform is 24 in. by 
24 in. Straddle capacity is 16% in. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 5383 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 5384—Sales 
Brochure 


A new sales management brochure, | 


“Who's Selling Who?” is being made 
available by Cappel, MacDonald & 
Co. The brochure emphasizes the 
theme, “getting men to sell.” In the 
foreword can be found the following 
phrase: “Fact No. 1. Salesmen and 
salesmanship are not perfect. (What 
is?). Fact No. 2, Sales, salesmanship 
and salesmen can be improved.” It is 
explained further that the criticism 
offered is meant to be friendly and 
helpful to open the door, at least par- 
tially, to the room for improvement 
that exists. Secure the brochure by 
checking No. 5384 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life, They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6370—Products 
Catalog 


The Wil-Kil Pest Control Co. has 
produced a catalog describing its 
service, chemicals and equipment. 
Sections of the catalog are devoted 
to livestock insecticides, municipal 
insecticides and related chemicals, 
fumigants, weed and brush control 
products, wood preservatives, food 


facturer states. Other features gM selling, create 
claimed are: It is built of a heavily @™jproducts tha 
coated fabric and installs easily on J living for all. 
a single overhead track. Nylon rollers salesman is 
permit instant retractability. Little Mj handing and 
space is used when retracted. For ex- @@ his basic att 
ample, a curtain 20 feet wide re- j™ booklet repo 
tracts to only 2 ft. TransWall is avail- 9 stlesman’ m 
able in custom sizes to suit individual § tist, part ecc 
needs, Complete information may be 9 “ther fields. 

obtained by checking No. 5376 on the jj Mence and ka 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- Mj ‘ sell.” The 


cation. checking Ne 
and dropping 

No. 6372—Soil Insect | 
Film No. 537 
“Corn’s Hidden Enemies,” the film Bookle 
story of one corn farmer’s successful “How to 


fight against soil insects, is being 9 Farm Incom 
reissued free of charge to county BM new booklet 
agents and other farm leaders by the HM Lasser Tax | 
Shell Chemical Corp. by the Nitr 

The film deals with the soil insect Gi Chemical & 
problems of a Danville, Iowa, COrn is written j; 
farmer named Howard Waters, to ens 
the measures he took to save his crop. 
In the movie, Mr. Waters calls on the 
local county agent for help in his 
fight against the underground pests oe are: 
which are ravaging his fields. Theg™j “™ income 
agent, in turn, asks advice from Iowa ‘lf employm 
State College where entomologist 
John H. Lilly suggests that a chem-3aj ments, One 


| ical insecticide be used. Mr. WaterS@il cial Tax Say 


follows the entomologist’s advice andi oy.» A free 
applies aldrin to his soil and the filn 
shows the results. When ordering, 149RM the coy 

pon 
is recommended that at least one 4 


mail to 

ternate delivery date be listed. The this 
film has a running time of 12 min. No. 636 
No. 6366—W ater Contair 

The Packard Manufacturing *tticides a; 
is marketing a new water conditionetgggy Moducts yw} 
that is claimed to eliminate and preg™ a contain 
vent scale and corrosion formations in s 
in boilers and water systems withoul™ — 
the use of chemicals. The 
is for use on boilers, air conditioning to 
and refrigerating systems and othe Rit, “Spec} 
industrial applications where wate oe 
problems exist. The conditioner tb the cont 
manufactured in sizes handling from = 
6.5 to 1,760 gallons per minute fo ht the im. 
connection with eorresponding stan¢ 
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to 12 in. Larger sizes are also 
silable. Secure more complete in- 
ration py checking No. 6366 on 
i coupon and mailing it. 


= No. 6369—Termite 
iture ntrol 
upon 


Shell Chemical Corp. has pre- 
bor a new four-page booklet en- 
pre’ Control with Diel- 


] 

in.” It t 
4 in a series of illustrations, shows 
ce pest control operators control 
them with dieldrin. Three types of 


of a 
are considered: Those with 
Pont between the floor and 
the MllMine ground, those with a concrete 
dust #i¥floor flush against the ground and 
Ir of with basements. Dosage rates 
ll be square foot are also explained. 
the booklet includes a brief history 
kage the pests, their social organiza- 
ethy- Mltion, and the extent of their yearly 
ional gamage. One section deals with the 


resemblance of termites to “white 


is of ” and gives hints on distinguish- 
roof” between them. The use of dieldrin | 
eable Mas a protection against termites in 
med. [ithe soil is brought out in the final 
mbi- Hsection of the booklet. Secure your 


copy by checking No. 6369 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5380—Booklet on 


Salesmen 
How the modern salesman works, 
what he does, and why, is portrayed 
in a 32-page booklet entitled “The 
Salesman Story” published by the Du 
Pont Company. It illustrates the vital 
com- function performed by the nation’s 
re- five million salesmen and the vast 
Wall, sales effort that employs, directly or 
shield MM indirectly, perhaps 15 million men 
The Mand women. It relates how the old- 
way (time drummer passed out of the scene 
1anu- Jato make way for men who, by their 
ires Mg selling, create new industries and new 
avily Mm products that raise the standard of 
ly on @™ living for all. “The modern industrial 
ollers salesman is a professional. Glad- 
Little Mm handing and back-slapping are not 
r ex- Mg his basic attributes,” the documented 
» re- Mm booklet reports. The “new kind of 
ivail- jm Salesman” must often be part scien- 
‘idual @ tist, part economist, or specialist in 
iy be other fields. “He is mature, in expe- 
n the ™ Tience and know-how, before he tries 
subli- HM to sell.” The booklet is available by 
| checking No. 5380 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 
pet 
No. 5379—Tax 
aim Booklet 
ssful “How to Save Money on Your 
being @™ Farm Income Tax” is the title of a 
booklet prepared by the J. K. 
y the i Lasser Tax Institute and offered free 
_# the Nitrogen Division of Allied 
— Chemical & Dye Corp. The booklet 
“and 8 written in clear, every day lan- 
crop. a ee to enable the farmer to grasp 


his tax deduction situation with a 
minimum of reading. Among subjects 
covered are: How to compute your 
farm income, forms to use, farmer’s 
elf employment income, declarations 
for farmers and crop damage pay- 
ments, One section is entitled “Spe- 
tal Tax Saving Check List for Farm- 
. A free copy of the booklet may 

secured by checking No. 5379 on 


the coupon and dro 
: PP it in the 
mail to this 


No. 6368—Coated 
Containers 


Anew bulletin describing how in- 

cides and other hard-to-handle 
oducts which are detrimental to 
tip nets can be packaged and 
5 in standard size steel pails 
available without 

- The bulletin has been pre- 
d by Bennett Industries, Inc. Ac- 
the company announce- 

economic fabri 

the containers as are 
The statement continues 
of offers a wide va- 
:. € new lined steel containers 


ells how to detect termites . 


called ‘Hi-Bake’ pails and drums 
which have phenolic, epon and vinyl 
resin linings to hold many products 
that previously caused trouble when 
shipped in steel.” Secure the bulletin 
by checking No. 6368 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6367—Movie 


A 16 mm. sound and color movie 
has been produced by the Mackwin 
Co. to document the company’s three 
years of research on its DDT gran- 
ular product for controlling the Euro- 
pean corn borer. The product is called 
by the trade name, Mackodee Gran- 
ules G-20. The movie is available in 
a .limited number and reservations 
for showing dates are now being ac- 
cepted by the manufacturer. Secure 
more complete information about the 
movie by checking No. 6367 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail 
to Croplife. 


No. 6364—Catalog on 
Process Plants 


Design, engineering, construction 
and initial operation of process in- 
dustries plants by the Chemical 
Plants Division of Blaw-Knox Co. 
are outlined in a new catalog, en- 
titled “Process Plants by Blaw-Knox.” 
Illustrated with photographs of major 
projects, the brochure is designed to 
provide information on the diversity 
and scope of work undertaken and 
completed in the process industries 
field. 
Subject matter of the 20-page pub- 
lication covers the following indus- 
tries: Fertilizers and pesticides; gen- 
eral industrial chemicals; fine chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals; petroleum 
and petrochemicals; plant rehabilita- 
tion and modernization, and others. 
Copies of the catalog, Bulletin No. 
2514, are available upon request. 


-Check No. 6364 on the coupon and a 


copy will be mailed to you. 


CFA Encourages 
Training of Students in 


Agricultural Sciences 


SAN MARINO, CAL.— The Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Assn. has sent let- 
ters to the 237 instructors of voca- 
tional-agriculture in the high schools 
and junior colleges of California call- 
ing attention to the growing shortage 
of qualified agronomists, entomolo- 
gists, chemists and other technicians 
important to agricultural progress. 

The contributions which thorough- 
ly trained persons are making in the 
field of agriculture and in its allied 
industries are said to be handsomely 
rewarded, both materially and in per- 
sonal satisfaction. Three general 
paths which trained persons may fol- 
low include (1) instruction of the 
next generation of scientific farmers, 
(2) institutional research and assist- 
ance to the farmer and (3) employ- 
ment in the fertilizer, pesticide, seed 
and similar industries. 

All high school and junior college 
instructors of vocational-agriculture 
are urged to use their strongest in- 
fluence upon their promising students 
and their parents to assure the com- 
pletion of their technical educations. 
This program, if successful, will fill 
many gaps in the ranks of qualified 
agricultural technicians, the associa- 
tion says. 

The letter concludes with the 
promise of the association to assist 
in placing in the commercial fertilizer 
industry those who are qualified 
through education, aptitude, and in- 
clination. 


QUICK DECLINE 

VENTURA, CAL. — Rapid spread 
of quick decline has become a major 
economic factor with orange growers 
in the Fillmore-Barsdale-Piru section 
of Ventura County, California, Chest- 
er J. Barrett, agricultural commis- 
sioner, has reported. 
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Farmers get more profit from 
fewer acres with 


AMM 


ONIU 


PHILLIPS 66 


NITRATE 


A companion high nitrogen fertilizer for your mixed goods! 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is the right nitrogen fertilizer 
to use with quality mixed fertilizer. When they use Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate, farmers realize lower unit production 
costs ... more profit per acre! They make more money with 
less work, less worry—and from fewer acres. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is Suaranteed to contain 
33.5% Nitrogen: 16.75% Nitrate Nitrogen, 16.75% Ammonia 


.Nitrogen. The new multi-wall poly- 
ethylene-lined bags assure a free-flow- 


ing, easy-to-use product. 


Phillips advertises its high quality, 
high nitrogen fertilizers all year ’round 
in a comprehensive list of leading farm 
magazines. And, of course, you can al- 
ways depend on Phillips for prompt, 


efficient service. 


Now available in New 
Polyethylene-Lined 
80 and 100 Ib. bags 


hte Performance That Counts / 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 
DENVER, COLO.— 

DES MOINES, IOWA— 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
OMAHA, NEB.— 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
TULSA, OKLA.— 
WICHITA, KAN,— 


OFFICES: 
7 South Dearborn St. Phone: Andover 3-3472 
1375 Kearney Ave. Phone: Florida 5-7301 
606 Hubbell Bidg. Phone: 3-3291 
1112 N. Pennsylvania St. Phone: Melrose 5-8371 
500 West 39th St. Phone: Logan 5125 
212 Sixth St. South Phone: FE 2-746! 


WOW Building 


425) Lindell Bivd. 
1708 Utica Square 
501 KFH Building 


Phone: Jackson 5911 
Phone: Jefferson 1-6677 
Phone: Riverside 7-7561 
Phone: Forest 3-0294 
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Again tell 
million farmers 


Fertilizer is vitally important to the farmer who is faced 
with acreage restrictions and lower prices for crops he sells and 
higher costs for things he buys. 


Fertilizer produces ‘ig extra yields from fewer acres, thus 
assuring a greater return. om land, labor, machinery and other 
fixed expenses. 


The importance o1 fertilizer to the farmer is being 
brought to the attention of 342 MILLION readers of farm maga- 
zines in a powerful and continuing campaign conducted by 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 


The advertisement on the opposite page is one in a 
series of big, full-page, two-color ads. More will follow. We trust 
that this campaign is helpful to you and we will greatly appreciate 
any comments or suggestions you may wish to send us. 
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“Fertilizer 


friend! 


ve been farming a long time. I’ve built up 
my business with more land, more machinery 
d more fertilizer, along with a lot of work. I’ve 
icorn and fed corn, and burned it in the stove. 
e got a cribful sealed up now. I’ve seen $26 hogs 
334 cattle, as well as present prices. In all this 
¢, I figure I’ve worked my way out of every 
heeze that came up. When I get pinched, I bring 
m my costs a little more. Right now fertilizer 
Hs me cut costs better than anything else. 


Tractors, machinery and fertilizer kept me in 
@"ss when my son and the hired man went in 
@ my. More land and more fertilizer kept us 
mg when the boy came back—with another 
og to feed. I figured it was easier to make 
ey ona big farm with enough plant food in the 
Ho give crops the gumption to grow. 


ldon’t grow more than 40 acres of corn now. 
hed to grow 100. But we get as much feed off 
Has we did off the 100. And every bushel of 
land every ton of silage costs us less. We use 
Mi of fertilizer to get 90 to 110 bushels of corn 


mtsive, land and taxes keep going up. But 


“is still about as low in price as it was 10 
Years back. 


teacre. We used to get 40 to 50. Hired hands 


‘With lots of fertilizer I can grow corn for less 
than 60 cents a bushel. It used to cost me $1 a 
bushel when I used less fertilizer. I can stay in 
business today growing 60-cent corn. With ferti- 
lizer, I can even show a profit on my oats. I get 4 
tons of hay to the acre now instead of 14%. I’ve 
doubled the pounds of beef I get off of pasture. 
Fertilizer is a real friend —it has been the biggest 
single help I’ve had to keep making money from 
farming. 

“Spring won’t wait for 1956 farm programs to 
get ironed out. If somebody tan help jack up the 
price of crops, fine! But I’m going to make sure I 
grow my crops as cheap as Ucan with the help of 
plenty of fertilizer! That’s,}+y farm program!” 


Fertilizer grows farm ¢ © its. Fertilizer gives 
you more crops for yourmo’ labor and time, on 
every acre you plant to ca: acrops, feed crops and 
cover crops. Fertilizer cuts costs per bushel or per 
ton of crop produced. Use more fertilizer to open up 
your margin of profit between costs and sales prices 
and you'll never be a marginal farmer! 
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See Your County Agent 


Ask your County Agent to 
recommend the analyses and 
the amounts of fertilizers best ’ 

suited to produce big yields of the crops you 
grow on your soil. His advice to you is based on 
the latest official recommendations from your 
Extension Service and Experiment Station. 


See Your Banker 


Bankers are alert to good 
investments. They know that 
fertilizer pays a big return in 
the short period of a growing season. If you 
need money to buy more fertilizer, most 
bankers consider the extra yields produced 
by fertilizer as an excellent risk. 


See Your Dealer 


Your fertilizer dealer can sup-. 
ply you with a good brand of 
fertilizer in the amounts and 
analyses as recommended by your County 
Agent. Help your dealer to get your fertilizer 
to you on time by placing your order early 
and accepting prompt delivery. Use more fer- 
tilizer than ever before and have it on hand 
when you need it. Remember, fertilizer grows 
farm profits. Use enough to really pay you big! 


The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. | 
Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer in- 
dustry as America’s leading supplier of 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. ¢ Ironton, Ohio 
Omaha 7, Neb. « Indianapolis 20, Ind. ¢ Columbia 1, $. C. 
a i 


Atlanta 3, Ga. Kal 


nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers. 


Fertilizer Grows Farm Profits 
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The apple kuchen which Minnie 
baked especially for Oscar two times 
a week tasted better than usual to 
him one evening, and he took a third 
cup of coffee as a way of going on a 
binge. Then he retired to the living 
room to read the paper. He felt ready 
indeed to read the news items and 
criticize the rest of the world for 
the sorry mess its follies led to, be- 
cause the people didn’t live correctly 
like Minnie and him. 

His wife, her black hair in a knot 
at the back of her head, watched him 
nervously for a few minutes from her 
kitchen retreat, then came forward, 
her hands twisting at her apron. 

“Oscar!” She stood awaiting his 
pleasure. 

He looked up from his paper. 
“Yes?” he inquired as a lord would 
reply to a slave. “What is-it?” 

“N-next week is Mama’s birthday 
again. I would like to send her a 
present.” 


Oscar frowned. “What, again? It 
seems only a few months ago when 
it was her birthday. I tell you, 
Minnie, we have to start cutting 
down on some of these expenses. 
Last month it was those three 
children of your sister in Bridge- 


Northwest Group to 
Select Oregon Site for 


Demonstration Project 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Selection of 
an Oregon Farm Demonstration proj- 
ect to be sponsored by the Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. is ex- 
pected soon, according to Grant 
Braun, chairman of the Soil Improve- 
ment Committee of the association. 
Mr. Braun, together with members 
of the committee will survey two 
sites, one in Washington County and 
the other in Yamhill County, and 
then will recommend a site to the 
board of directors of the association, 
who are to hold a meeting Feb. 16 at 
Yakima. 


The Oregon project will be the 
third sponsored by the association. 
The first one was in Whatcom 
County, Washington, where it was 
carried on for three years. An 
Idaho Farm Project is now under 
way at Sandpoint, Idaho. The Ore- 
gon project will complete the dem- 
onstration projects in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


The farm demonstration projects 
are designed to show the value of 
commercial mixed fertilizers in prac- 
tical use on the farm. The associa- 
tion donates the fertilizer to the 
farmer, the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee recommends and supervises 
the usage and the crops to be grown 
on the individual farms, supplying 
the technical information needed by 
the farmer. 


Thomas L. Jackson, soils depart- 


ment of Oregon State College, will 

work with the committee in making 

selection of the Oregon project. Mr. 

Jackson is a member of the Soil Im- 

— Committee of the associa- 
on, 


SCHUM) 


port. Can we help it that their 
father ran away and your sister 
must work in a laundry? There is 
a limit to all these presents.” 


“But Mama has only us, Oscar, 
and she enjoys presents so much,” 
said Minnie. “She looks forward to 
them. And when she comes to visit 
us that one week in summer that you 
let her, she scrubs floors and washes 
windows almost all week.” 


“W-well, all right,” conceded Oscar 
grudgingly. “Buy her something then. 
But not too expensive. If you look 
around carefully, you can get some 
stockings, seconds. She likes stock- 
ings.” 


Minnie was close to tears. “Oh, 


seconds again, Oscar? You know how | 
Mother likes nice good stockings. We’ 


have given her seconds for years and 
she knows it. It is all right to give 
seconds to Bertha’s children, but 
Mama—” 

“Minnie!” Oscar said firmly. ‘I 
have to talk to you like I do to Pat. 
It is seconds or nothing—do you 
hear?” 

“Yes, Oscar.” Hiding her disappoint- 
ment Minnie went back into the 
kitchen and began to do the dishes. 


But she had aroused a train of 
thought in her husband. Now he laid 
down the newspaper and came into 
the kitchen. Minnie shivered when 
she heard him coming. She knew 
from experience what was in store 
for her. 


“Now don’t tell me that you are 
getting careless with money like that 
Pat,” Oscar begin critically. “I always 
thought you had good sense, Minnie.” 

“T said I would buy the seconds, 
Oscar. Please!” 


“It was only the other day that 
Pat came around to me and said he 
thought we should have some new 
stationery,” Oscar pointed out. “He 
wanted some new stuff with pic- 
tures of corn in color in one corner. 
The color would show the lack of 
nitrogen in one picture, the lack of 
potash in another and the lack of 
phosphorus in the other. And, ach, 
us with about 2,000 sheets of other 
stationery in the storeroom yet to 
be used.” 


Minnie said nothing. 

“When I told Pat about that he 
said we could afford to junk it for 
scratch paper, that the new station- 
ery would sell more fertilizer because 
farmers would see the colored pic- 
tures and realize that some of their 
corn looked like that last year. They 
would see why and order more ferti- 
lizer this year, Pat said. Huh, some 
of them took eight months to pay for 
what they ordered last year. Think 
of the stamps we spent sending them 
bills.” 

Minnie just looked at him, misery 
in her eyes that she had started him 
on this track. 

“When I told Pat that he had in- 
sisted on ordering an extra 2,000 
sheets of that stationery a year ago, 
because he said it was cheaper to 
order extra thousands, then he 
squirmed a little,” continued Oscar, 
“but, ach, then he said a man could 


make mistakes, that paper didn’t cost 
much, and—” 


Minnie sniffed her tears back. 


“But I told him, no, just like I 
told you, no,” her husband said. 
“Somebody has got to save around 
the business—around this house. I 
save on stationery, I go around 
turning off lights at the store when 
nobody uses them, I turn down the 
thermostat on the heating system 
to 68. Tillie has lots of sweaters, 
and she can wear them. I watch 
discounts. I keep after Pat to col- 
lect before accounts get too old. 
And now—now I suppose I'll have 
to watch expenses around home, 
too, if I can’t trust you.” 


“Oh, Oscar, no, no,” sobbed Minnie. 
“Please stop. I only meant—you know 
I watch the pennies like you want 
me to. It’s only that Mama—” 


“IT tell you I don’t know what this 
house is going to be like when I die,” 
Oscar said sadly. “I don’t know how 
the business will get along without 
me, with everybody spending, and 
nobody watching the money. It will 
go broke in a short time, and you as 
a widow, Minnie—” : 

“Oh, no, no, Oscar, don’t talk about 
such terrible things.” Minnie threw 
herself against his chest and wept 
on his shoulder. “I’m sorry I men- 
tioned the present. Ill buy seconds 
after this without even asking you. 
I'll do anything you say. I don’t want 
to lose you. Don’t talk about dying 
—yet!” i J 
- Smiling strangely Oscar patted his 
wife’s head. Then he disengaged him- 
self and walked back into the living 
room. Just before he sat down he 
noticed that he had been using a 
large bulb of the three in the bridge 
lamp. He turned out the big bulb, 
and then turned on a much weaker 
one. Again he smiled and sat down 
and resumed reading his paper. 


Englemann Spruce 
Beetle Campaign 
In Mop-up Stage 
DENVER—A five year campaign 
against the Englemann spruce beetle, 
which threatened multi-million dollar 
damage to Colorado’s western spruce 
forests is in the mopping-up stage, 
according to Joe Kay, forester who 
is in charge of insect control for the 
Rocky Mountain region. ; 
An epidemic of the beetle was first 
discovered in the White River Na- 
tional Forest in 1941, but it was not 
until 1950 that the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice obtained funds for a large scale 
control program. 


Main weapon in the program was 
insecticides, with a total of 2,873,- 
989 gallons used to treat 1,628,460 
mont trees, at a cost of $3.25 a 


Mr. Kay reports that if the epi- 
demic had been allowed to run its 
course an estimated 23 billion board 
feet of spruce would have been de- 
stroyed in Colorado alone. 
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Colorado's Ten Mos: 
Troublesome Insec: 
Pests in 1955 Listed 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.— The te 


insect pests that caused Coloragg@m New M 


ranchers and farmers the most trouble timated 
during the 1955 growing season hayameePt for - 
been listed by the Colorado Insecdmlys The 
Detection Committee. harvested 

ed wl 


The information was compiled fro 


weekly surveys of insect conditional” 
carried on throughout the Soot 183,000 
the entomology section of the Coi,eeui’* 
rado A&M Experiment Station 
cooperation with other groups ange! 
agencies. 

Topping the list was the potatg dow 
psyllid which appeared in large num ‘oid per 
bers in eastern Colorado throughout owe as i 
the growing season. vested ac 

Codiing moth caused fruit yielc 
concern, attacking nearly all orchardsiMwas up 8 
with damage running from 15 to 50%. 

Sugar beet root maggot developed . 
into a major local problem in Larimergy Using T 


tracer, 
argicultur 
put a pat 
kills plan 
Butts re} 
ransporti 
phates WV 
hemicals 


and Weld counties. Scientists found 
that adequate soil moisture at plant- 
ing time and soil temperatures hig 
enough for rapid germination are im- 
portant in controlling this pest. 

Several aphids caused losses o 
Colorado crops. These three did the 
most damage: 


} nt 

Pea aphid appeared in damaging an 
numbers in eastern Colorado, particu The 
larly the Arkansas Valley, and causedg™ down ha: 
farmers to turn to chemical controlf But it ! 
measures. effect is 
plant’s a! 
Spotted alfalfa aphid, an extreme- @ other “r. 
ly serious pest of alfalfa which was & forms of 
found in the state for the first time @ gary for 

in 1954, spread in 1955 to Pueblo, 

Otero, Crowley, Bent, Prowers, @ The tw 
Washington, Yuma, Weld, Larimer @physical a 
and Mesa counties. to find if 
24-D. The 
Corn leaf aphid showed up in all tho cor 
farming areas of the state and causediing wate; 
moderate to severe damage to barley@@hut the y 
oats, wheat, sorghums and corn. soil was | 
The corn ear worm or tomato frui@ Some | 


worm once again in 1955 was a majo 
pest to both corn and tomatoes, es 
pecially in the Arkansas Valley. 

Rangeland grasshoppers did som 
of their worst damage in northeast 
ern Colorado area neglected in th 
1954 control program. A serious prob 
lem developed also in southeaster 
Colorado when large numbers 0 
Rocky Mountain grasshoppers move 
in from neighboring states to damagi 
drouth-stricken crops. 

Mexican bean beetles were a ser 
ous problem in northeastern Cold 
rado in Larimer, Weld and Adam 
counties and in western Colorado 
Montrose, Delta and Mesa countie 

Two-spotted mites showed up ! 
widespread areas throughout easte 
and western Colorado, damaging co 
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crops. Fivefold 
Aster leafhoppers which spread Pacity hay 
serious plant disease called aster ye Manges, lg 


lows were responsible for yellows § 
carrots, celery, onions and potatog 
in eastern Colorado. 

Sugar beet leafhopper spread wes 
ern yellow blight to 5 to 10% of t 
tomato crop in some areas and 1 
fected as high as 60% of the sug 
beet crop with curly top disease. 


Weeds Cost Utah 
$15 Million a Year 


LOGAN, UTAH—Weeds are 
ing Utah an estimated $15 milliggj 
annually or an average of about °° 
per farm, an expert declared dur! 
the annual weed control short cou 
conducted on the Utah State Agric 
tural College campus. : 

Louis Jensen, extension agronom 


after rem: 
Seeding, 

fhcroaches 
Not alway, 
Sood the 


said the financial loss due to N 
is greater than that caused by li the al 
stock disease, plant diseases, 2nd of, 
sects combined. ld 


Richer Sales Fields for Dealers 
Doing Business With | 

Nevada 
Pilgeland 
to 
mers ir 
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-The te xico’s 1955 cotton crop is 
265,000 bales, which ex- 
¢ trouble t for 1950, is the smallest since 
son hava ug The estimated lint yield per 
0 Insect vested acre in 1956 is 694 Ib., com- 

‘red with 743 Ib. per acre in 1954. 


led fro 
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eage harvested in 1955 at 
183, 000 is lightly down from the 
b4.444 acres harvested in 1954. 
The lint yield per harvested acre 
in Arizona in 1955 dropped 90 Ib. 
rom 1954, while production was down 
b11,000 bales. California production 
as down 237,000 bales, but lint 
vield per acre in 1955 was about the 
kame as in 1954. The yield per har- 
ested acre in Texas exceeded the 
1954 yield by 37 lb. and production 


e potato 
rge num 
roughout 


growers 

orchardsiiwas up 85,000 bales. 
5 to 50%, + 
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Using radioactive carbon dioxide as 


-Larime tracer, two Oregon State college 


ts found h 4 
‘Brgicultural chemists have mappe 
a pathway through which 2,4-D 
n are plants. S. Fang and Joseph 
est Butts report that 2,4-D slows the 
ni ransportation of sulfates and phos- 
Osses On nates within plants. These two 
did omicals are essential ingredients 
ja plant life. 
maging} 

, particu The exact pattern of the slow 
1d caused down hasn’t been discovered as yet. 


But it has been shown that the 
effect is a strangulation of the 
plant’s ability to convert sugars and 


control 


‘xtreme- other “raw” materials into higher 
rich was #@ forms of energy and proteins neces- 
rst time sary for plant life. 

Pueblo, 


The two men also studied other 
physical and chemical plant functions 
to find if they are affected by the 
24-D. They found that photosynthesis 
the conversion of carbon dioxide 
and water into starch—was affected, 
but the uptake of nutrients from the 


owers, 
Larimer 


up in al 
nd caused 
to barley 


corn. soil was left undisturbed. 

nato fruif@™ Some hint as to the form the 
S a majoi™Mstrangulation pattern may take is 
atoes, eSg@revealed in research being carried on 
lley. by a group headed by LeMar F. Rem- 
did som@mert, another OSC _ agricultural 
.ortheast@m™chemist. This group has been studying 
d in th@@the effects of 2,4-D on the complex 
ious probgmmchemical reactions that take place 
individual plant cells. 

nbers O™™ So far, they have found that at 


rs move 
o damag 


least one of the soluble enzymes 
(proteins that help chemical changes 
take place within the cell) is pre- 
vented from doing its normal job by 
the 2,4-D. The job now facing the 
Scientists is to find out exactly which 


re a ser 
arn Cold 
id Adami 


Yolorado'#myme or enzymes are affected so 
countieggm™thods can be worked out to con- 
ed up ig™l the strangulation effect more 


it and efficiently. 


ing co 


spread retold increases in grazing ca- 
aster been recorded on Nevada 
yellows 8, lasting three to five years 
| potatog ' Temoval of sagebrush and re- 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


, -Ppeared in the Pecos Valley’ 


are causing severe damage to alfalfa 
stands. Night temperatures, far be- 
low freezing, killed or sent other in- 
sects into hibernation, but have had 
no effect on the spotted alfalfa aphid. 


The aphids are small and feed in 
colonies on the undersides of the 
leaves. Thus, in many cases, they go 
unnoticed until they have done ex- 
tensive damage, Mr. Durkin states. 
Many growers have found that they 
have to check their alfalfa every two 
or three days by getting down on 
their hands and knees and closely 
examining a number of leaves on sev- 
eral plants. When they find two or 
three leaves out of ten covered with 
aphid colonies, and honeydew, they 
apply insecticides as quickly as the 
weather permits. 

* 

E. M. Nelson, county agent in 
Wasco County, Oregon, reports in- 
creasing evidence that wheat is 
showing response to sulphur, mainly 
in the highest rainfall areas where 
annual wheat cropping is practiced. 
He hasn’t yet noticed sulphur re- 


sponse on summer-fallowed wheat 
land. 


Mr. Nelson says that an increase 
of about 8 bu. of wheat per acre 
has been found in one case by use 
of sulphur, phosphorus and nitro- 
gen as compared with nitrogen and 
phosphorus. 


In other cases among 15 farmer 
trials conducted by Oregon State col- 
lege and the county extension service 
adding sulphur and minor elements 
increased yields three or four bushels 
per acre. 

“It looks as though sulphur will 
be the next element lacking in wheat 
production,” he commented. 


Farm Value of Main 
California Crops Tops 

$1.6 Billion in 1955 

‘ SACRAMENTO — Farm value of 
the principal crops grown in Califor- 
nia in 1955 totaled $1,676,000,000, 


George A. Scott, chief of the Califor- 
nia Crop and Livestock Reporting 


Service, reported to the State Board ‘ 


of Agriculture recently. 

Mr. Scott said the total exceeded 
the corresponding value for 1954 
($1,622,027,000) by 3%, was 36% 
higher than the average value for the 
1942-46 period ($1,228,195,000), and 
was the third highest on record in 
the state. 


However, Mr. Scott continued, 
these gross income figures do not 
represent actual income to farmers, 
nor do they provide satisfactory 
measures of comparative yearly crop 
income, because there is evidence 
that farm production costs in 1955 
were higher than ever before. 


California leads every other state 
in the value of all crops grown, and 
has led in annual gross farm income 
for 21 of the past 26 years, Mr. Scott 
said. 

. Although total acreage of crops 
grown in 1955 was slightly less than 
that of the previous year, the aggre- 
gate tonnage of California’s principal 
crops came to a record 28,228,000 
tons, 3% higher than the tonnage for 
1954 (27,549,000), the previous high. 

While field crop production (15,640,- 
000 tons) declined from the 1954 
high (16,502,000), vegetable produc- 
tion was the best on record—5,440,- 
000 tons. 

Fruits and tree nuts recorded the 
best total tonnage (7,148,000) since 
the 7,644,000-ton peak in 1951. 
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“here's why 
I handle 


“My Mathieson dealership gives me a complete line 
of top-quality agricultural products from one depend- 
able source of supply. Mathieson’s high analysis pel- 
letized Ammo-Phos® fertilizer gives my customers 
completely water soluble plant food. It’s easy to 
handle, store and apply and Ammo-Phos is available 
in various grades to fit crop and soil requirements. 
The complete line of Mathieson Pesticides includes 
the latest developments in insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides and grain storage fumigants. For moisture 
control nothing beats Mathieson’s portable irrigation 
systems. Each system is engineered to fit the require- 
ments of the individual farm and farmer and gives 
years of trouble-free operation. 


And to make my Mathieson dealership more 
profitable, Mathieson helps me make sales by back- 
ing their complete line of agricultural products with 
advertising in magazines, on the air, and at point- 
of-sale. I certainly value my Mathieson dealership.” 


* 


* 


At Olin Mathieson, agronomists, engineers and chemists, 
in cooperation with state and national agricultural author- 
ities, are working to help all farmers reach the goal of 
more profitable production. As a Mathieson dealer you 
can help build better farms and a better future for the 


farmers in your community. 


Write Mathieson today. 


3904 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PLANT FOOD DIVISION . LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


MATHIESOR 
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FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 
Retail sales of every type were good in 1955, yet about 5,000 
firms went out of business with losses to creditors. It makes unpleasant 
reading but the reasons why businessmen failed during a relatively 
prosperous business period are intriguing. 
A recent Wall Street Journal poll of businessmen who failed 
last year uncovered a variety of reasons why their shops were closed. 
“If the people who promised to pay had paid, I’d still be in 
business,” one dealer said. Others attributed failure to high overhead, 
poor location, competition from discount houses and a lack of capital. 
But bankers, suppliers and competitors attributed most of the failures 


, exclusive sales agreement whereby the Meyer firm will broaden its distrib 


|... The USDA recommended an 8% cut in total acreages devoted to summe 


to inexperience or poor management. 


“The biggest reason for business 
failure is lack of experience,” 
claims Al Potter, executive man- 
ager of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. “Nearly all failures 
occur in the first five years a firm 
is in business.” 


One retailer who said he could have 
“made it go” at his store if he had 
possessed sufficient capital to extend 
longer credit terms, was described by 
one of his suppliers as a completely 
inadequate money manager. The same 
supplier’s official said the average un- 
successful small businessman keeps 
going until one day he realizes he’s 
so far -in debt “he’ll never get out 
and that’s it.” 


_It is interesting and reassuring 
to note that figures compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for all but 
the last few weeks of 1955 show 
that farm supply stores were not 
among those most prone to failure. 
The failure list was headed by food 
and liquor stores, eating and drink- 
ing places, apparel and accessories 
stores, furniture and home furnish- 
ings stores, the automotive group, 
and lumber, building materials and 
hardware firms. 


The total failure list is small, of 
course, in relation to the vast num- 
ber of retail establishments in the 
«US., but it is wise to take note of 
some of the factors involved in those 
that have failed. Uncovering these 
factors and avoiding them are the 
surest way to prevent failure and 
successfully compete in the business 
world. 


10¢ Charge for Checks 


More than 500 Houston, Texas, in- 
dependent food stores have invoked 
a 10¢ service charge for each check 
they cash. The volume of checks 
cashed in supermarkets was up an 
estimated 25% last year, it is claimed. 
Contributing factor is a change in 
Houston’s banking laws permitting 
banks to close Saturdays, observers 
said. 


Sales Builder 


“Advertising will build your sales.” 

Managers of country elevators, con- 
ferring at Michigan State University, 
heard that assurance voiced by Elmer 
_E. White, executive secretary of the 
Michigan Press Assn. 

“Advertising is salesmanship in 
print,” he continued in his address to 
management training conference for 
80 elevator men and women in a two- 
day workshop. 


Mr. White urged the elevator 
managers to have a planned, year- 
round program of advertising, and 
not to use ads as a stop-gap ap- 
proach whenever their sales might 
be off. 


In discussing the qualities of a good 


ad, Mr. White declared that such an 
ad must attract attention, hold in- 
terest, create desire and stimulate 
action. 

The educational conference for ele- 
vator managers, held at Kellogg 
Center, was sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Bean Shippers Assn., Michigan 
Association of Farmer Cooperatives, 
Michigan Feed and Grain Association 
and the MSU college of agriculture 
short course department. 


More Efficiency 
In Farming Needed, 
Texas Grower Says 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS—Jimmy 
Eason, local truck farmer and nurs- 
ery owner, stirred up plenty of com- 
ment on statements he made to a 
newspaper reporter. Mr. Eason said 
Texas farmers shouldn’t complain 
about reduced cotton allotments, that 
they already had more land than 
some of them would farm properly. 

He said the irrigation farmers 
could make more profit farming 100 
acres than 200, and might get by 
with a lot less. 

“In fact, a farm family can make 
a living on a 20-acre allotment,” Mr. 
Eason said. “By using crop rotations, 
planting legumes and putting on 
plenty of fertilizer, he can easily make 
from 50 to 60 bales, which is more 


than some dryland farmers made this | 


year on 200 acres.” 

Mr. Eason said a farm family on a 
small block of land should grow feed 
crops for livestock and chickens, raise 


a big garden and do all the work | 


themselves. Also they should survey 
the nearest town and try to find out 
what kind of farm produce would 
sell there. It might be fryers, eggs, 
garden produce or plants. With a 
growing urban population, he said, 
many families were overlooking an 
opportunity in not developing these 
specialized markets. 

About ten years ago Mr. Eason 
bought 50 acres of worthless sandy 
land, rented out all but 15 acres and 
started his nursery, orchard and 
truck farm. Now-he sells thousands 
of rosebushes a year, over a million 
tomato plants, besides fruit, lawn 
grass, garden produce and other 
items raised on the place. 

“A farmer needs to do three things 
to succeed,” Mr. Eason said, “work 
hard, plan economically and wisely 
and go at it scientifically. Some farm- 
ers haven’t put anything back into 
their soil in 30 years, and now every 
bale of cotton they produce is cost- 
ing them more and more. They could 
farm half as many acres and make 
more profit. Poor management is 
running more people off the farm 
than any other thing, and until they 
change their farming system, a lot 
more of them will be moving to town 
looking for jobs.” 
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‘This column, a review of news re. 
ported in Croplife in recent Weeks, ig 


‘What's Been 


Stauffer Chemical Co. and Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. signed a long-te 


tion in the West and Midwest to handle the increased production of ne 
pelletized agricultural phosphates made by Stauffer. 


Grace Chemical Co. said it would authorize $100 million in capita) ey 
penditures in 1956, with some 40% of this total going into chemical expansio 


and late potatoes; and rice growers of the U.S. approved marketing quotall 
for the 1956 rice crop. The referendum was held Jan. 27. 


Dr. Malcolm McVickar, for many years associated with the National Fe 
tilizer Assn. and later with the National Plant Food Institute, was appointe, 


chief agronomist for the California Spray-Chemical Corp. The appointmen Boe 
was to become effective April 1, 1956. OINS GRAN 
Merger of the Wilson Chemical Sales Co., Portland, Ore. with Grea cpprostid 
Western Chemical Co., was announced. Richard H. Wilson is general manage » unced by 
of the new operation. . . . Dallas Cantwell, formerly agronomist with Spence oa jon of De 
Chemical Co. joined Southern Nitrogen Co. at Savannah, Ga. rf sales 
Diamond Alkali Co. announced appointments of L. J. Polite, Jr. and Johampompany’s ne 

W. Kennady to new positions. Mr. Polite is now product sales manager fof trogen fertil 
a group of organic chemicals and Mr. Kennady is sales manager of agriculg™™ feed grad 
tural chemicals for the company. ers will be 
ices, 651 Bran 

Two_new sales representatives were appointed by Grand River Chemicafifal. He will r 
Division, John Deere & Co. They were Bruce Campbell and Norman Messickigput Californi: 


Mr. Campbell operates in Nebraska and Kansas; Mr. Messick in New Mexico 
Western Texas and Eastern Arizona. : 


gton. 
id-Souftl 
Take Adv 


Of Heavy 


New facilities for the manufacture of granular high-analysis fertilizers 
were completed at Perry, Iowa, by Davison Chemical Co., Division of W. R 
Grace & Co. .. . Corn borers were found infesting the stalks of cotton plants 
in Missouri and Tennessee. It was the first such incident to be reported. 


W. F. Libby, commissioner of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, stated 


that the use of atomic energy in agriculture can save farmers as much as $210 morgen 
million a year. to the 
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Agricultural groups meeting in Portland, Ore. Jan. 15-18, heard talks o 
systemic pesticides, insect resistance, and new methods of control. The Pacifid 
Northwest Agricultural Chemical Industry groups in joint sessions included 
the Northwest Vegetable Insect Control Conference, and the Western Co 
operative Spray Project. 


Dr. W. B. Albert, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clem 
son, S.C., was elected president of the Southern Weed Conference at the 
group’s meeting in New Orleans, Jan. 18. He succeeded Dr. C. G. Klingman 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


That the capacity for nitrogen production in the U.S. was greater on Jan 
1, 1956 than the goal previously set by the Office of Defense Mobilization fo 
Jan. 1, 1957, was announced in a report by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
The total capacity of 3,618,000 tons existing at the first of this year is 118,000 
tons greater than the goal of 3,500,000 tons ODM had hoped for a year later 


Stauffer Chemical Co. announced having located large min- 
able deposits of high grade phosphate rock on its patents near Bear 
Lake, Idaho. Reserves in the deposits were estimated at over 5,000,000 
tons of commercial grade rock . . . Phillips Pacific Chemical Co. an- 
nounced that it would soon begin construction on a 200-tons-a-day 
anhydrous ammonia plant on its recently acquired site on the Colum- 
bia River near Kennewick, Wash. 


Nearly 200 persons attending the 10th annual Wisconsin Insect Contro 
Conference at Madison were urged to “follow the labels and don’t take 
chances on residues” when using pesticides. Speakers included prominent 
figures in the industry, colleges, state and federal groups. . . . Dr. E. W 
Stafford, Mississippi State CoHege entomologist, was presented with a dis 
tinguished award for 39 years of service during the second annual Mississipp 
Insect Control Conference at Mississippi State College. More than 250 weré 


preat extent, 

in attendance. bnd ponds ha 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. began operations at its new liquid fertig™] Continued 

lizer plant near Modesto, Cal. Capacity of the plant is 400 tons a day of aqu@jptught all < 

ammonia and 100 tons of neutral. mix fertilizers. The plant was reported tq a halt in | 

be the forerunner of a $16,000,000 expansion program on the part of Standarqjfural Extensi, 

Oil Co. of California, of which Calspray is a subsidiary. vey mois 

winte 

Both production and consumption of nitrogen on a world scale are C0! Pring clo 

tinuing to maintain an upward trend. During 1954-55, production increase@iiapidjy, 


by 14% compared with the previous fiscal year, and consumption went U 


13%. World inventories of the material were reported to have increased ove Interest { 

those of last year. , tardening, a 

ky, extensio 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, announced on and ¢; 

that it would double the production capacity of its Bonnie plant near Npplies for 

Bartow, Fla., for the production of triple superphosphate and feed Mntly displ: 
grade dicalcium phosphate. ... Grover L. Bridger, Davison Chemical Wy, 

Corp. Division of W. R. Grace & Oo., was named chairman of the JMB" *st Tenne 

Division of Fertilizer and Soil Chemistry, of the American Chemical ‘to see 

Society. “ted throu 
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The Ohio Pesticide Institute held its annual meeting at Wooster, Ww! 
good attendance from all parts of the state and surrounding areas. . 
W. L. Popham was named director of crops regulatory programs for t 
Agricultural Research Service, to succeed Avery S. Hoyt, former chief of t 
old Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of USDA. 
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long-established policy of the com- of the economy is booming.” He said 


FREIGHT RATES mission to keep freight rates on that “fertilizer is one of the most 
eae fertilizers at the lowest reasonable effective ‘tools’ that farmers have in 
(Continued from page 1) level because of their economic fighting the so-called price-cost- 

: value to the farmer and because squeeze and neither they nor the fer- 
lowest level of any major item enter- their use by the farmer encourages tilizer industry can stand further 
ing into the cost of agricultural pro- a high production of materials for freight rate increases under present 
duction.” shipment by the carriers.” 4 economic conditions.” 

“Farm income has declined sub- In aski 
agin : ng the ICC to suspend the 
stantially,” he said. “The outlook is | effective date of Ex Parte 196, “at Soil Test Leader 
for additional declines during the | least insofar as the proposed in- JONESBORO, ARK. — About half 


coming year. The farmer will have creases would apply to the rates on of the 300,000 acres of tillable land 
less money with which to buy fer- fertilizer and fertilizer materials,” in Craighead County has been soil 
; = tilizer. This indicates a decline in Mr. Truitt emphasized that “farmers tested—making the county a leader 
ng-te Bs | farm consumption of fertilizer even are not in a position to absorb addi- in soil testing in Arkansas. Donald 
distrib ' if there is no increase in the cost be- tional costs of transportation” and Adams, assistant county agent, said 
of nevi : ne cause of a freight rate increase. added that “both farmers and the between 140,000 and 150,000 acres 
fertilizer industry find themselves in have been tested at least once with- 
“To impose an increase in freight the unfavorable position of facing in the past three years: under a pro- 


ital em rates on fertilizer under these con- further reduction in income at a time gram instituted by agricultural 
pansioyim ditions would run counter to the when virtually every other segment leaders. 
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Spenceifiivision of Deere & Co. Mr. Verbeet 
ill be sales representative for the 
bompany’s new high analysis urea 
hitrogen fertilizer, “Vitrea,” and also 
or feed grade urea. His headquar- 
rs will be at the John Deere of- 
ices, 651 Brannan St., San Francisco, 
‘hemicaltal. He will represent sales through- 
Messickigput California, Oregon and Wash- 
Mexicogmgngton. 
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id-South Farmers 
lake Advantage 
Of Heavy Rains 


MEMPHIS — Heavy rains which 
leluged the Mid-South added more 
Inches to the growing rainfall total 


talks o the area. 
> Pacifiq™j Extension officials in Arkansas, 
Missouri and Tennessee 


ern CoMeported the rains replenished the 
tock ponds and aided some crops, 
1, Clem 


while flooding hundreds of acres in 
at tha’ lowlands. 


ingman Arkansas farmers are taking bet- 
ter advantage of recent rains than 


they did a few years ago, having | 
learned some bitter lessons from 
the drouths of past years. wd 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


* DEPENDABLE IN ACTION 

ECONOMICAL... CONVENIENT 
READY TO USE... DRY! 

SAFE... NONFLAMMABLE 


« NONPOISONOUS when used 
as directed 


e STANDARD PACKAGE —50 Ibs. 


ple moisture and milder weather 25 Ibs. of “DB.” Retails at only $10.75. 


gin growing 
vent U 
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on Jan 

tion fo CONTROLS ; 

e Soil Conservation Service said : 

last year showed Here’s a weed killer every farmer will want! 

of the need for sevi ang Be ready for the demand! Now you can offer WHITETOP BINDWEED (Morning Glory) 

ear 0 most valuable 2,4-D made doubly effective, longer-lasting, and many other perennial 

000 ater, because fortified with borates. DB Granular or anneal . 

an- Not only were more activities noted is always ready to use...anytime, anywhere weeds on non-cropped : 4 

day n placing soil-saving techniques into ...for it is applied DRY! It does not need to agricultural land. ; 

m- practice, but farmers were digging be mixed with water and applied as a spray. : , 
pre stock ponds, planting more “DB” is powerful! As little as 1 Ib. per 100 ; , 

Contro sq. ft. is effective. Watch for “DB” farm Contains 2,4-D 

take re efforts ising i ea. 

te <@gerd damming up and saving what paper advertising in your ar yet it is ; 4 

did fall. SERVICE BULLETINS, FOLDERS, AD MATS FOR YOU a pplied 

. a dis CA. Vines, associate director of _ Be prepared to answer questions about DB Granular. : z 

ssissipp e Extension Service, said the heavy Get your supply of promotional literature at once for o RY ' $ : 

ny wend ainfall has revived winter crops to a new business. Let customers know you've got a sup- . 
extent, and that Arkansas’ lakes ply of this latest herbicide ... and start selling! 

ctertiffl Crteon” Pretty well filled up. SPECIAL NEW SPREADER FOR “DB,” NOW AVAILABLE : 

| f aqua_mrou ae rains have just about The PCB Spreader was designed for most efficiently : ; 

0 all outside farming activity applying “DB’ at the very low rates prescribed; is 

ea alt in Mississippi, the Agricul- also suitable for seeding. Adjustable to rates as low ; : 

tandarq@@mural Extension Service said. as %4-lb. per 100 sq. ft. Weighs a mere 6 Ibs. Holds . 
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WEED CONTROL IN WEST 


(Continued from page 7) 


proven valuable and points up the 
desirability of a multiple attack on 
weeds wherever possible. 

About 20,000,000 acres of our West- 
ern crop land is irrigated. These acres 
provide our high value lands, most of 
our high value crops, and our most 
pressing weed problems in terms of 
economic importance. Weeds seem to 
be inherent in irrigated agriculture— 
weeds not only of the multitude of 
crops grown but of the irrigation 
system itself, weeds of aquatic habi- 
tat and weeds of desert habitat on 
the adjacent ditchbanks and unirri- 
gated fields, riparian vegetation that 
uses valuable water. 

Not only are conditions somewhere 
on the irrigated and adjacent desert 
lands suitable for the growth of al- 
most every known weed species,~but 
the water distribution provides ideal 


weed seed distribution as well and 


the method of irrigation 


— furrow, 


flood or sprinkler—may be a de- 
termining factor in what chemicals 
can be successfully used. The number 
of different crops that can be grown 


on irrigated land results 


in a wide 


array of cultural practices and hab- 


itats. 


The intermixture of 
crops in a single region 


different 
may pro- 


vide more opportunities for varied 
methods of weed control and at the 
same time limit the use of chem- 
icals such as 2,4-D because of the 
proximity of sensitive crops. Irri- 
gation may be an adequate substi- 
tute for rainfall in satisfying the 
moisture requirements of crops and 
weeds, but it usually does not pro- 
vide satisfactory distribution of 
chemicals in the soil similar to that 


Users Say... 


NITROGEN 


BRA 


NITRATE 
LIMESTONE 


operation. 


distribution. 


LINED REUSABLE 


Exclusive U.S.A. 


120 BROADWAY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P.O. BOX 155 


DI-N-CAL 


AMMONIUM 


“THE BEST ALL PURPOSE 


PRODUCT” 


ZEBRA 


20.5% NITROGEN 


Completely Water Soluble 
10.2% Nitrate Nitrogen 
10.3% Ammonia Nitrogen 
NEUTRAL—Non Acid Forming 


Furnishes Lime and Nitrogen to soil in one 
@ Free Flowing Pellets—correctly sized for easy 


@ PACKED IN MOISTURE-PROOF PAPER 


BURLAP BAGS. 


Manufactured in Western Germany 


Distributor: 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Affilioted Companies: 
CARNEGIE CHEMICAL MFG. CORP. 


JACK D. SCHWARTZ CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


Sales Representative: (East of the Rocky Mountains) 
ALEXANDER M. McIVER & SON 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


obtained from rainfall, However, 
where adequate moisture is avail- 
able at reasonable cost, the compe- 
tition for water is not so keen a 
factor in the economic importance 


of weeds. 


The crops grown on these irrigated 
lands have an annual value in excess 
of two billion dollars. They include 
57% of all the fruits and nuts pro- 
duced in the U.S., more than 40% of 
all vegetables, and one sixth of the 
field crops. 

We can only touch on the prob- 
lems of a few of the major crops. 
One of these is cotton. Because of its 
importance in terms of acreage and 
cash return, it has received consider- 
able attention in the last few years 
from both Federal and State workers. 
The weed problems are those com- 
mon to the region— annual weeds 
such as pigweed, lambs quarter and 
annual morning glory, annual grasses 
such as water grass, crab grass and 
species of Eragrostis, Leptochloa and 
Setaria, perennial weeds such as nut- 
grass, bindweed, bermuda grass and 
Johnson grass. 


Pre-emergence treatments have 
not been generally useful because 
of lack of rainfall at planting time 
and because the major weed prob- 
lems develop later. Annual grasses 
infesting the crop after layby 
have been the principal problem. 
Earlier, the weeds are controlled 


* by cultivation and flaming. The lat- 


ter method is increasing in popu- 
larity. Later cultivation and flam- 
ing are possible with the high clear- 
ance tractors now in use. This re- 
duces the period from layby to har- 
vest and reduces the necessity for 
irrigation after layby. 


There is considerable interest in 
layby residual treatment, however. 
To date the most promising chem- 
icals are Dalapon, Alanap and CMU 
with the latter subject to limited 
recommendations because of the ex- 
tended residual. Perennial grasses 
can be effectively controlled by spot 
treatment with Dalapon. Flaming has 
been useful on nutgrass but is not a 
complete answer to this pest. Peren- 
nial morning glory is a difficult prob- 
lem because of the effects of 2,4-D 
on cotton; even spot treatments must 
be made with extreme care. 


White Horse Nettle 
A Perennial Problem 


Another perennial of some impor- 
tance in the cotton growing area is 
white horse nettle. Amino triazole is 
currently showing promise for its 
control and spot treatment is less 
damaging to surrounding cotton. Be- 
cause of the extensive and continuing 
work on weed control in cotton, we 
have perhaps more information on 
this crop than on any other of our 
major irrigated crops. 


Alfalfa for hay has long been a 
major crop on irrigated lands, and 
more recently alfalfa and clover 
seed production has become im- 
portant. Weed problems in alfalfa 
include dodder, annual weeds af- 
fecting establishment of stand and 
quality of the first cutting and per- 
ennial weeds, particularly grasses 
such as quack grass and bermuda 
grass. Control methods are being 
developed at most of the stations 
in the West. 


Dodder has been discussed under 
dry land farming and it is even more 
serious on some of the irrigated fields. 
Annual weeds are controlled with 
dinitro selectives on seedling stands 
and general contact sprays during 


winter or early spring on established. 


stands. IPC has been used for grass 
control in alfalfa and the clovers. 

Dalapon is being investigated while 
alfalfa is dormant and between cut- 
tings for control of annual grasses. 
Perennial grasses are usually con- 
trolled by a season of dry tillage or 
by spot treatment with oils or Dala- 
pon. 

Weed control practices in other 
field crops such as potatoes and 


beets are not well worked ou 
Shielded spraying of 2,4-D for pin 
weed control is being practicog 
beans and row alfalfa for seeq. 7 
extension of shielded spraying 
other row crops seems likely. 


Irrigated pastures present seri : 
ous weed problems of wide Variety iam!) noxious W 
The basic problem is often poor occurs 
land preparation, levelling, drain- rush 
age or pasture and water manage- 
ment. The weeds include curly 
dock, Polygonum species, Setaria 
species,. sedges and many others 
Where ladino clover is the prin. 
cipal legume, 2,4-D is being useq 
but does not solve all the problems, 
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Vegetables in the West produce aj 
income of over 400 million dollars ; 
year. Weed problems are often acuté 
and hand weeding is a common prac 
tice. Chemical control methods hayé 
been developed for only a few of the 


crops and here in this group of cropailbrub oak, chan 
is a wide open field. Lettuce is thammmhus, Juniper 
major vegetable crop with a value of™oom. The mos 
over 100 million dollars and I knowl date have b 
of no chemical weed control on aMmhe propionic d 
commercial scale. The same is trydiyst and appl 
for tomatoes, both fresh market andammited the are 


canning. 
Pesticide Treatment of 
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Vegetables Outlined the 
Carrots are almost all sprayed withggetro! work is li 

a light oil fraction for weed controlqmvalue and th 
and some of the celery is similarlygmtered infestati 
treated in the plant bed or immedi-qmeies of poisor 
ately after transplant. Cantaloupesgmreceived grea 
had no chemical weed control priorgmpast few ye 


his species | 


dequate res¢ 


Klamath we 


to the limited use of Alanap which 
is just now becoming a commercial 
practice. There is interest and some 
commercial treatment of asparagus 


with CMU. Onions are treated withigp Weed of 
dinitro selectives and some potassium {eth Washin 
cyanate. A limited amount of 
has been used on dry onions and CMU g@eetwse_ 800 
is now registered for this use. ontrols oe 

Fruits and nuts which together 
have a value of % of a billion dollars Mh tro) with i 
are not a major consumer of herbi- Hh and is 


cides. Non-cultivation in citrus with 
oil sprays is common and CMU is 
now being used for the same pur- 


lication of tk 
e U.S, 


pose. Deciduous orchards may beg [he success 
spot treated with 2,4-D for bindweed mmPetative & 
control and there is currently an in-gge4 it is hop 
terest in the use of Dalapon for per- fp logical 
ennial grass control. The use of Dala- gg"? of our 
pon in grapes for control of Johnson hdditional pc 
grass and bermuda grass is rapidly gj*"S° include 
developing. potum, milky 
lack greasev 
Growers of ornamentals, bedding @f all of thes: 
plants, cut flowers and flower seed Several gra 
often have a tremendous iiand alatability oc 
weeding bill. I know of one grower Bind They ma 
who spent $800 an acre weeding ysefy] 
stock and $400 per acre is not un- terfere with 
usual. Soil fumigation with methyl Bishment of ¢ 
bromide and more recently with BBstictactory , 
Vapam has a place in these high BB) the range 
value crops. Other herbicides and Belopeq, 
treatments are now receiving at- 
tention. Noxious Ww 
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Perennial weeds in the irrigated 
areas are a continuing problem. 
Cheaper and safer control measures 
are needed. The weeds include those 
mentioned for the dry areas and a 
host of others. Nutgrass possibly de- 
serves special attention. Cattails are 
always a problem as are submerged 
aquatics. Cattails have been con- 
trolled with 2,4-D and amino triazole 
is most promising. 

Aromatic solvents are used in many 
irrigation canals but several treat- 
ments per season are required in the 
southern part of the region and chem- 
icals with systemic action would be 
desirable. Soil sterilants are used to 
some extent on ditchbanks and around 
structures. The newer organic ster- 
ilants show promise for control © 
weeds below the waterline where thoy 
ditch can be drained for treatment 
arid kept out of use for some time. 
Woody ‘species “include salt ceda 
(Tamarisk species), willow, 
sometimes blackberry. 


Some of our. most troublesomé 
weed problems occur on the 400 
million acres of rangeland. In g¢"- 
eral, the value of these lands 
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are (1) brush intrusion, 
poisonous plants, (3) weedy 
a f little or no value, and 
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curs on millions of acres 
reduces or eliminates 
yable grazing. The species 
th locality, slope, rainfall, an 
rature. Perhaps the most wide- 
feed is big sagebrush. 
jentata), Which has been the su 
+ of investigation by numerous 
wrkers. It can be killed with either 
LD or 2,4,5-T, the relative value 
the two varying with locality and 
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e in the Southwest is a 
Additional species of 
several of 

chamise, manzanita, Cean- 
gorse, and scotch 
som. The most important chemicals 
) date have been 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and 
he propionic derivatives of these two. 
st and application problems have 
ited the area of brush treated but 
» market has a tremendous po- 


bnitial. 


Poisonous plants take a heavy 
sll on the range each year. Con- 
rol work is limited due to low land 
value and the often widely scat- 
pred infestations. Of the many spe- 
ies of poisonous plants none has 


d wit 
-ontrol 
nilar] 


oa received greater notoriety in the 
priorggpast few years than halogeton. 
whichgThis species is currently receiving 
1ercialmadequate research attention. 
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Klamath weed (or St. Johnswort) 
sa weed of major importance in 
faho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
prnia. It completely takes over 
herwise good rangeland. Chemical 
ontrols are successful but have been 
0 more than a delaying action in 
olding down the spread. Biological 
ontrol with insects has proven suc- 
essful and is the first important ap- 
lication of this method to weeds in 
e US, 


The success has been the result of 


vether 
lollars 
herbi- 
with 
MU is 
pur- 
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iweed geooperative efforts by many groups 
an in-@gnd it is hoped may point the way 
per- ge biological control investigations on 


mther of our widespread weed pests. 
Additional poisonous plants of the. 
ange include larkspurs, camas, loco, 
nium, milkweeds, chokecherry and 
lack greasewood. Chemical control 
f all of these has been limited. 


Several grass species of little or no 
alatability occur as weeds on range- 
a d. They may not only occupy other- 
¢ useful grazing land but may 
terfere with reseeding and estab- 
hment of desirable forage species. 
batisfactory control methods for use 


the range have not yet been de- 
eloped. 
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Noxious weeds ma also occur on 
Tangeland and here. the problem 
of control is often complicated by 
low rainfall, low land values and 
inaccessibility to the infestations. 
Spot treatment of small infesta- 
tions may be economically sound 
but larger areas often become a 
source of infestation for more valu- 
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Forests occupy over 200 million 
ay Western land. Vegetation 
Sf Problems include (1) weeds 
rest tree nurseries, (2) control 
18S species which are alternate 
is for white Pine blister rust, (3) 


of brush in 
control of tree plantings, 


lly Organized 

frst of these is of limited ex- 

bet ee has been investigated by 

Tvice and lumber company 

pc: Control of ribes has de- 

tifa many years and presents 
record of werk carefully 


organized and pursued. As new chem- 
icals were developed they were in- 
cluded in the program and at present 
control methods are available for 
most species and situations, and these 
methods are in use in our National 
Forests. Work continues for cheaper, 
more effective controls. 


The brush problems on forest 
land are similar to those on the 
range, Manzanita and ceanothus 
are probably the most troublesome 
species, Weed trees in Western for- 
ests have not received the atten- 
tion given them in the East and 
the problem is perhaps less severe. 
Firebreaks made and maintained 
with soil sterilants have long been 
in use in the forests but not on ex- 
tensive areas because of erosion 
and other problems. Chemical 
brush control to maintain fire trails 
is of increasing importance and use. 


There are many problems in the 
West common to all regions. One of 
these is regulation of the use of 
herbicides. It has become necessary 


because of the wide use of these 
chemicals throughout a region where 
many different crops are grown and 
because of the potency of some of 
the newer herbicides. The problem is 
not to outlaw but to restrict only 
enough to provide safety to the user 
and to his neighbors. There is no 
panacea to the problem only a cut 
and fit method involving trials and 
change as necessary. We are faced 
with increasing regulation with the 
increase in number and use of herbi- 
cides. 

Research and education in the field 
of weed control certainly need and 
deserve more support. We must re- 
member, however, that it is a new 
field and support will lag behind the 
demands for a long time to come. It 
means we must be prepared to get 
maximum mileage from the data and 
information available. We don’t. solve 
weed problems, we just find an an- 
swer that serves until something bet- 
ter and cheaper is developed. It is a 
continuous process that we must fit 
into an ever changing agriculture. 
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Earl W. Wagy Named 


Calspray Representative 


RICHMOND, CAL. — Earl W. 
Wagy. has been appointed Calspray’s 
sales representative for Sonoma 
county, E. E. Gregerson, the com- 
pany’s Sacramento district manager, 
announced recently. Mr. Wagy has 
been with the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. for six years. 

For the last five years Mr. Wagy 
has been the corporation’s represen- 
tative in the Lake county area, and 
the company feels his experience 
serving Bartlett pear growers will be 
of great value to Sonoma county’s 
- agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — The 
annual Southwest Agricultural Con- 
gress at Garden City has been 
scheduled for Feb. 22-23. The pro- 
gram will include topics on wheat, ir- 
rigation, crops and meats. 


quality. 


Balanced fertilizers are essential to the main- 
tenance of rich soil needed to grow healthy, 
vigorous, profitable crops. Potash is an indis- 
pensable partner in these balanced fertilizers, 
because it promotes plant resistance to dis- 
ease, while increasing both the yield and the 


U. S. P.'s high grade: muriate of potash has the 
highest KzO content and is free-flowing and 


with sufficient potash 
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non-caking—important advantages in the pro- 


American farmers to better crops and better 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


POTASH COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


without sufficient potash 


balanced fertilizers which help 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K.0 


UNITED STATES © 


INCORPORATED 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Hoverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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FARM LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


known at this time. Tentative U.S. 


Department of Agriculture adminis- 
trative plans contemplate an acreage 
reserve program under the soil bank 
of an additional 3 to 5 million acres 
of cotton; 12 to 15 million acres of 
wheat land; 4 to 6 million acres of 
corn and 300,000 acres of rice land. 


The final decision on amount of 
payments by areas or crops—if the 
soil bank plan is approved by Con- 
gress—will be of vital importance 
to the plant food and pesticidal 
chemical industries. 


If the payments are attractively 
high to take additional land out of 
production it may mean a reduction 
of the market potential in those 
crops for normal use of plant foods 
and pesticidal chemicals. At the pre- 


sent time USDA has submitted ma- 
terial to the Senate stating that it 
now contemplates a per unit allow- 
ance—pounds or bushels—of 50% of 
the prevailing price support level 
times average yields for the actual 
farm land taken out of production 
as the cash value of the certificates 
which would be issued under the acre- 
age reserve program phase of the soil 
bank. The certificate per unit value 
would vary by crop areas and by 
crops themselves. 

For example, concerning cotton, 
the certificate value in some counties 
in Mississippi would be approximate- 
ly $67.50 per acre based on a normal 
farm yield of 450 Ib. On the other 
hand, in South Carolina using the 
same basis of calculation the payment 
per acre would be only $45 based on 


All crops need nitrogen. When they do... 


HORSE LION 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


The answer to “What’s going on...” determines your customer’s continued 
use of your fertilizer. Be sure that “what’s going on” is the production of 
the bigger yield and the better quality that puts money in farm pockets— 
and yours. To be sure of results, be sure to offer “HORSE & LION” nitro- 
gen fertilizers. Five “Horse & Lion” nitrogen fertilizers for various require- 
ments are: 


“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: 1512% pure nitrogen, combined with 
about 20% available lime. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion’’ Ammonium Nitrate Limestone: 2012% pure nitrogen 
(101%4% nitric and 1044% ammonic nitrogen) and approximately 32 to 
33% calcium carbonate. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion” Ammonium Sulphate Nitrate: 26% pure nitrogen (11% 
nitric and 15% ammonic nitrogen). Granulated. : 


“Horse & Lion Urea 44": 44% pure nitrogen. Coated pellets for dry use. 


“Horse & Lion Urea 46”: 46% pure nitrogen. Pellets without coating 
for liquid application or dry use where fast dissolving desired. 


For complete information and prices, contact your nearest 
“Horse & LIon” fertilizer headquarters. 


Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


DISTRIBUTORS, U.S.A. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 36, N. Y. ce 
_ 417 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN. FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNI 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
421 S. W. SIXTH AVENUE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


a normal individual farm yield of 300 
lb. 
In the case of wheat, certificate 
values would swing between a per 
acre value of $17.50 in the Southwest 
to $13.50 in North Dakota: 

Certificates issued against with- 
drawal of corn land are generally 
higher than those of the other crops 
mentioned. In Minnesota on a farm 
showing a normal yield of 70 bu. per 
acre the certificate value per acre 
would be $45.50 whereas in Iowa the 
certificate value for a farm with a 
normal yield of 58.4 bu. would be 
$38.54 per acre. 


It is understood that the base 
period on which acreage yields are 
to be measured will be the period 
1951-55. This period may be seen 
as a distinctively favorable one for 
the farmer and an indication of an 
unsuspected debt of gratitude to 
the plant food and pesticidal indus- 
tries on the part of the producers. 


In this short span of years these 
industries have been vigorously edu- 
cating the farmers to the growing 
benefits of use of their products— 
years in which yields have increased 
importantly. Now that the payoff un- 
der the soil bank is imminent to the 
better yielding farms perhaps many 
other doubting Thomases in the farm 
communities may see the light. 

Obviously the extent of farmer par- 
ticipation in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram phase of the soil bank must be 
a pocket-book consideration for each 
individual farm, since the checks will 
be calculated on an individual farm 
basis yield. These many decisions may 
bring about a re-study of sales prob- 
lems within the chemical industries. 
It will in many instances disclose that 
the farmer who has used plant food 
and pesticides under good practices 
will fare better than those who de- 
clined to accept the new efficient 
methods. 

But it provides a new tool in the 
sales kits of the farm chemical indus- 
try. Farmers who were reluctant to 
adopt the best of efficient farming 
practices can be shown the profit 
potential in the use of plant foods 
and pesticides. 

With equal force the industry can 
take its case to the producers of 
crops. whose yield potential is low 
and whose certificate check value is 
on the low side and persuade them to 
adopt the modern techniques which 
they can see graphically paying off 
for their neighbors. 


This soil bank may turn out to 
be one of the biggest sales instru- 
ments ever devised for the chemical 
industries. 


A soil bank is certain it is seen 
here, effective for the 1956 crops. The 
rigid high price support at 90% of 
parity is uncertain. : 

It is in most respects a contradic- 
tion within the bill itself. Why, it may 
be asked, should a 90% of parity sup- 
pert be voted when the farmer in 
these four crops is given an attrac- 
tive allowance to withhold additional 
land from production? The lowered 
production is designed in itself to 
bring a higher price for the next 
crops in the market place. 


The conservation—or long range 
side of the soil bank—follows largely 
along lines long advocated by good 
soil use economists. The Senate is 
proposing an authorization of an ad- 
ditional $350 million to persuade 
farmers to take out of field crop pro- 
duction about 25 million additional 
acres which would be turned back to 
cover crops, timber land and water 
conservation goals. This money would 
be in addition to the current annual 
appropriation of approximately $250 
million. 

A farmer in Western Kansas co- 
operating in this aspect of the soil 
bank would obtain, for instance, an- 
nual payments on a rental contract 
basis of five dollars per acre, based on 
historic productivity of the land go- 
ing into the conservation reserve. In 
addition he would be paid 80% of the 
cost of making the conservation im- 


provements and practices. Such pa 
ments on the rental phase would ¢ 
tinue during the duration of t 
government rental agreement. 


Another example of the conser, 
tion program—the long range prq 
gram—is found in the area of t 
Piedmont where on a 120 acre far, 
the owner puts 30 acres in grass an 
30 acres in trees. He would obtain 
payment of $1,008 the first yeal 
which is said to represent 80% of hj 
cost in the transitional effort, 1 
would in addition get an annua] pa 
ment of $8 per acre during the jf 
of his rental contract with the gov 
ernment, or an additional $480, mak 
ing a total first year payment to hin 
of $1,488. 


As for the conservation reserve 
program there is some doubt that 
it can get rolling at a full head of 
steam this year since there appears 
to be some acute shortages of de- 
sirable types of seeds for certain 
areas. 
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To insure that participation in thd 
acreage reserve program phase of thd 
soil bank is spread evenly, USDA told 
the Senate Agriculture Committed 
that it proposed to put maximum and 
minimum limitations per farm on thig 
proposal. For example, USDA says 
that for wheat it would limit parti 
cipation to a maximum of 30 acres 
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or 50% of the acreage allotment ofg™ Wendel 
the farm, whichever is larger and ag SPecialist 
minimum of 10 acres or the total al.qy “ture % 
lotment whichever is smaller. In the 
case of a cotton farm maximum par- = 
ticipation would be restricted to 109M yelopmen 
acres or 50% of the allotment, which-§ equipmen 
ever is larger, and a minimum of 2% not corro 
acres or the allotment whichever is Mr. Bo 
smaller. same prol 

Of course, this legislation couldfMthree year 


wind up in a mad political tangle due 
to the 90% of parity support feature. 
Republican Senate leaders are con- 
fident, however, that they can beat 
the 90% of parity support proposal on 
the Senate floor. 

Failing that, there is the strong in- 


lapplicatio1 
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ference of a White House veto of any oh 
bill which would kill off the fiexible@ ans he 
price support schedules of the present only 
law. cessful fe 
Such a veto would of course wipe fg?" that 
out the soil bank—a_ condition In exp 
which few in Congress now wish to injury te 
contemplate. Both parties are be- Universi 
hind the soil bank. This threat of partmen 
a loss of the soil bank checks may jury car 
act to persuade the rigid high price tion of t 
supporters to go along with the 
present flexible price support law. Temed é 
eu 

The Senate bill now tentatively ap- When 
proved by its Agriculture Committee MM tom ang 
contains a two-price system arg 
rice—a provision which is uncertain emergenc 
of final adoption. It meets State De- keep the 
partment opposition, as it 
throw a large amount of US. rice ang the | 
production in world markets at COM-@ recteg g 
petitive prices. is in the 
A provision tentatively 1, 
which would fix a graduated scale Off oy oan. 
supports for crops on the basis 
quality—largely aimed at wheat—'s chemicals 
unlikely of final approval, informed an 
sources here say. It is seen a8 
ministratively impossible of handling 
The bill also contains a provislOM@ toy 
regarding the basic grade of 
for price support. The Senate measure “re 
would end the provision of the P©eSBiures fo, 
ent law which fixes the basic grade OTM wid that 
cotton for price support at % in. herbicide 


ton. This, if approved, would mea 
that the basic grade price support fo 
cotton would drop about 2.6¢ 1b. and 
become effective for the 1956 crop. 


The situation is fluid to say thé 
least. On balance it now seems thaf 
the chemical industries may not comé 


out too badly no matter which wa 
the cat jumps. But by 


wherein the plant food and pesticida 
chemical industry will be able to la 
its efficient techniques on 
the farm producers with the fu 
force and effect of official documen 
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ILLINOIS SPRAY OPERATORS 


(Continued from page 8) 


lant 
py the height of the p 

and then multiplying 
“ answer (.20 inch) by 100, gives 


you 20. 
i conduct y the Nat- 
al Survey indicates that 
m borers do not survive well on 
n with a tassel ratio of less than 
DI a field of corn has a tassel ratio 
9 or 33 or 41, the field is very 
ysceptible to borer attack and a 
large percentage of larvae hatching 
rom egg masses will survive. 
The most effective single treat- 
ent, according to Mr. Luckmann’s 
d be made after the 
tio reaches 20 but before the 
visible in the whorls of 
e corn plants. Field corn will begin 
» tassel at tassel ratio 55-65. They 


should be treated if there are more 


50 egg masses per 100 plants. 
Faire conducted throughout cen- 
ral and northern Illinois in 1955 


khow that only about 10 to 12% of 


he total corn acreage reached this 
ritical period of growth during the 
ime of the first generation moth 


flight, and most of these fields meas- 


red 45 in. or more in extended 


height. 


Wendell Bowers, farm machinery 
specialist at the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Illinois, 
told the spray operators the future 
use of liquid fertilizers by farmers 
depends almost entirely on the de- 
velopment of inexpensive, flexible 
equipment or of solutions that will 
not corrode ordinary spray rigs. 


Mr. Bowers pointed out that the 


same problems that existed two or 
three years ago with liquid nitrogen 
application equipment are still with 


s, but they have become more com- 


plex with the recent introduction of 


omplete solutions containing N, P 


land K, 


Aluminum, for example, is highly 


desirable for holding liquid nitrogen, 
but it is attacked by the phosphoric 
acid in the complete solution. This 
means, he said, that stainless steel is 
the only metal that is completely suc- 
cessful for handling all solutions— 
and that costs money. 


In explaining the causes of 2,4-D 
injury to corn, F. W. Slife of the 
University of Illinois agronomy de- 
partment said that most of the in- 
jury can be traced to misapplica- 
tion of the material. 


These are some of the precautions 
he urged sprayers to follow: 

When % lb. of acid in the ester 
form and % 1b. of acid in the amine 
form are used on corn as a post- 
emergence spray, use boom drops to 
keep the 2,4-D off the top of the corn. 
Recommended rates must be used 
and the material applied only as di- 
tected. Spray weeds in corn when it 
Sin the seedling stage. 

The best weed control measure in 
prteans Still is delayed planting, Mr. 
life said. The three most effective 
themicals continu e to be dinitro, 
CIPC and Alanap, All three are rec- 
mmended at six to eight pounds of 
~ an acre for the heavier soil types. 
ja homies not be used on the light- 


In a report on new control meas- 
os for quackgrass, K. P. Buchholz 
Probably the most effective 
available today against 


Wackgrass js dalapon. 


Practical ‘Sequence suggested by 
uchholz is to apply this material 
: € rates of eight to ten pounds 
when the quackegrass foliage 
bin Six to 10 in. tall in the early 
’ ‘ After one to two weeks, the 
be plowed under and the 
rap. down. Control of quack- 
is, y this method is frequently 


seated areas may be planted to 
or some other late planted 
™ if Proper precautions are fol- 


lowed, Mr. Buchholz said. Planting 
should be delayed four to five 
weeks to allow the residual to be 
reduced to a non-toxic level. 


Because of its cost, use of maleic 
hydrazide has been limited to control 
of quackgrass in gardens and high 
value crops, and under favorable con- 
ditions, it can give excellent control, 
according to Mr. Buchholz. There is 
no soil residual problem, so crops can 
be planted immediately after soil 
preparation. 


A third herbicide that may be used 
as a foliage application is amino tria- 
zole. This chemical does not produce 
its main effect by reducing shoot re- 
growth, Mr. Buchholz pointed out, 
but the shoots and leaves that do ap- 
pear after treatment are mostly with- 
out chlorophyll. In such a condition, 
they cannot aid the growth of the 
quackgrass plant, and many of the 
shoots eventually die. 


Earl C. Spurrier, forage crops spe- 
cialist at the College of Agriculture, 
discounted reports that some live- 
stock have died or become ill from 
eating forage that has been sprayed 
with weed chemicals, such as 2,4-D 
or 2,4,5-T or chemicals of similar 
make-up. Usually, he said, they suf- 
fer- no ill effects from grazing on 
areas that have been treated with 
such a chemical. Post-mortems on 
reported cases of poisoning showed 
death was due to other causes. Mr. 
Spurrier said stock had been fed 
small amounts of the chemicals over 
long periods and never did show ill 
effects, 


C. O. Barnard 
Incorrectly Quoted 


C. O. Barnard, executive secretary 
of the Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn., was incorrectly quoted on 
page 20 of the Jan. 30 issue of Crop- 
life in a report of his talk before the 
Northwest Agricultural Chemicals 
Industry Conference in Portland, Ore. 

It was incorrectly stated that Mr. 
Barnard said that one of the aims of 
the agricultural chemicals industry 
was to offer chemical compounds “at 
cost, permitting profits to producers 
of agricultural crops and food and 
fibers at prices in line with current 
economic levels.” 

The phrase “at cost, permitting” 
should have read “at costs permit- 
ting.” 


Corn Allotments 
1956 Commercial Area 


—1956 Program— —I1955 


Sum of pre- um oO 
No. of _ liminary No. of final 
com'l county com'l county 
State counties allotments counties allotments 
(acres) (acres) 

| 227,926 0 0 
9,97 0 0 
130.282 3 151,138 
“8, 7,008 873 101 8,172,895 
*Ind. 90 3,576,766 89 4,160,233 
lowa 8,201,379 99 9,636,620 
*Kansas 23 1,076,860 22 1,274,559 
1,032,806 43 1,145,429 
3 271,640 333,647 
*Mich. 35 1,179,378 29 1,175,522 
Minn. . 58 4,058,157 58 4,738,582 
*Mo. 71 2,814,884 69 3,281,548 
Neb. 61 4,965,412 61 5,923,994 
*N. J 8 100,820 7 99,366 
*N. C 27 8,604 23 890,177 
N. D 4,725 96,478 
Ohio 68 2,534,035 68 2,960,633 
SE 693,062 30 811,954 
32 2,319,492 32 2,726,309 
*Tenn. . & 414,680 339,370 
147,059 9 171,886 
W. Va. 2 18,901 21,935 
Wis. . 36 1,484,832 36 1,730,422 
Total . 840 43,280,543 805 49,842,697 


*Acreages for 1955 and 1956 not compara- 
ble because of change in area. 


CORN ALLOTMENTS — The 
Department of Agriculture recently 
announced an allotment of 43,280,- 
548 acres for the 1956 corn crop in 
the 840-county commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area in 23 states. This is about 
15% smaller than the 1955 allotment 
of 49,842,697 acres in 805 counties 
in 21 states. The table above shows 
the state allotments for 1956. A 
story of the allotments appeared on 
page 1 of the Feb. 6 Croplife. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNER—Walter S. Bigley, a junior in entomology at the 
University of Wisconsin, was awarded a $150 scholarship by the Scholarship 
Committee of the Insect Control Industries during the tenth annual Insect 
Control Conference with Industry held in Madison, Wis., Jan. 11-12 and 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin Department of Entomology. Mr. 
Bigley was chosen to receive the award on a basis of meeting the qualifications 
of high standards and all-around ability as established by the committee. Mr. 
Bigley is shown above receiving the check from V. E. Kivlin, associate dean 
of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. The entire group, from left to right, 
are: Mr. Bigley; Prof. C. L. Fluke, Department of Entomology; James D. 
Hopkins, Hopkins Agricultural Chemical Co., Madison, chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee; H. H. Harris, McConnon Co., Winona, Minn.; Alfred 
Weed, John Powell Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, and 
Mr. Kivlin. A story of the conference appeared on page 1 of the Jan. 23 issue 
of Croplife. 


Poulsen Insecticide Plants Increase 
Production for Oasis Chemical Co., Inc. 


A recently installed 
Poulsen R.T.R.* Usni- 
Blender insecticide 
compounding plant, at 
left, is producing Oasis 
Brand insecticides in 
Imperial, Califoruia. It 
is a dual unit with 40 
cubic feet capacity; 
three to four batches 
per hour. At right is 
a Poulsen R.T.R. Uni- 
Blender liquid formu- 
lating system. 


*R. T. R. Ready-to-Run 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,591,721 


Poulsen R.T.R.* Uni-Blender plants, like the ones above, can in- 
crease per-hour production and greatly reduce hand operations and 
maintenance costs. Poulsen Uni-Blenders are ready to produce in 
these fields: compounding and liquid formulating for insecticides, 
chemicals, etc.; feed milling for poultry and hogs; commercial fertil- 
izer, and compounding for soaps and detergents. Other complete 
plants for sulphur and inert materials, dehydration, and feed mills 
for cattle, are also made by Poulsen Company. 


A Poulsen Company representative will be glad to discuss your pro- 
duction and processing problems with you. We'll be glad to send you 
technical bulletins on any of the above ready-to-run plants. 


Write for technical bulletins 
and new catalog 


Please send information on 
these ready-to-run plants: 


C) Fertilizer 


j (1 Send New Catalog : 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


Good Dealer Organization 
An Asset to Manufacturer 


A resolution urging fertilizer manufacturers 
“to cease by-passing of established grain and feed 
dealers by the establishment of farmer and itiner- 
ant trucker agents” was passed recently by the 
54th annual convention of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. at Indianapolis. 


It has been our observation that this 
problem is not now as acute as it once was, 
since there is an abundance of evidence in 
the trade today that fertilizer manufactur- 
ers are developing and strengthening their 
dealer outlets. Still, the idea that manufac- 
turers of any commodity should not compete 
in the field with their own dealers, is a 
basic one for any industry. 


The trend now is toward a stronger dealer or- 
ganization for fertilizer sales and service on a 
local level and a great deal of educational mate- 
rial is being directed to dealers in all sections of 
the country. Once the dealers understand the 
problems involved and know the answers to why 
it pays farmers to use greater amounts of plant 
food, the dealer will be in a better position to 
realize more volume and profit from fertilizer 
sales. 


With dealers everywhere becoming more aware 
of the potentialities of fertilizer sales, plus im- 
proved distribution patterns, we think that the 
problem of manufacturers by-passing their dealers 
will eventually solve itself. Until that time, how- 
ever, the industry will continue to reduce the 
number of instances where this happens, and the 
results of educational efforts for dealers and sales 
people will be felt more and more. 


Farmers Find It Costly 
To Skimp on Fertilizer 


With the fertilizer selling season getting under 
way in some parts of the country and the remaind- 
er polishing and oiling its sales weapons for the 
annual campaign, a few selling reminders seem to 
be in order, even at the risk of emphasizing the 
obvious. 


The sales efforts of the entire industry 
must be stepped up this year because of ex- 
pected resistance on the part of growers. 
New angles must be pursued and the old line 
arguments beefed up to prevent a possible 
slippage in sales. 


A number of good sales points was made re- 
cently by W. R. Thompson, extension agrdnomist 
at Mississippi State College, a man of considerable 
note in the fertilizer trade because of his out- 
spoken statements in favor of grassland farming 
and his having appeared on various programs at 
trade conventions. 


Mr. Thompson points out that farmers grow 
three kinds of crops, as a rule: row crops, which 
are sold for cash in the fall; row crops produced 
for feed and forage; and pasture crops on which 
livestock may graze. 


When it comes to purchasing fertilizer 
for his annual needs, the farmer may say he 
can afford to put more fertilizer on the cash 
row crops, but not on the feed or pasture 
crops which will not be sold for cash. “I 
think this philosophy is wrong,” Mr. Thomp- 
son says. 


On the contrary, he declares that we should 
fertilize our forage and feed crops, because even- 
tually they will be sold or used as féed which will 
save money or make money, and this is the same 
as selling a cash crop. 


In talking to farmers, Mr. Thompson tells 


them, “Suppose we figure that all of a corn crop 
is for farm use and none of it for sale, and you 
will figure you cannot afford to fertilize it because 
it is not for sale. The average production of corn 
on average hill soil in Mississippi without fertilizer 
was 30 bu. an acre in 1955, our highest average 
yield. 

“It is fairly easy to go to 50 bu. an acre,” he 
continues, “but you can figure that a big part of 
that 50 bushels is from fertilizer applied each year. 
It will cost you about 500 lb. of a good mixed fer- 
tilizer, plus from 40 to 60 Ib. nitrogen, according 
to how good your soil is, to get the extra 30 to 35 
bu. you get from fertilizer. 


“Don’t plan your corn crop and figure 
you cannot afford to use fertilizer just be- 
cause you are not going to sell the corn. 
Figure instead, that you cannot afford NOT 
to fertilize, because of the labor and seed 
required to grow corn at a low production 
per acre without fertilizer,” he added. 


That’s good selling talk . . . because it makes 
the kind of sense a farmer can easily comprehend. 
Dealers could well adapt this “pitch” to their own 
communities and increase sales. 


Fertilizer sales people in the cotton states could 
also get some good sales ammunition from Mr. 
Thompson’s thinking. He quotes T. M. Waller, ex- 
tension cotton specialist for Mississippi, who says 
that the average per acre cotton production with- 
out fertilizer, would be not over 200 to 210 Ib. lint 
per acre. 


“I don’t believe you would be willing to 
farm land for this low cotton production per — 
acre,” Mr. Thompson tells his farmer con- 
stituents, then adds, “You are always will- 
ing to fertilize your cotton. There is a rea- 
son for this, as you know you can sell this 
crop in October or November. 


“The average fertilizer recommendation for the 
hill area is 72 lb. nitrogen, 48 lb. phosphorus and 
48 lb. potash for one bale per acre production. I 
don’t believe I could talk you out of using this 
fertilizer. You would immediately tell me you 
couldn’t afford to farm with the cotton production 
you would get without fertilizer. 


“Often we figure we don’t sell the grass 
or feed immediately so we gamble on taking 
the average production from the land. This 
is a serious mistake. Sit down now and plan 
on this year’s production of cotton or other 
cash row crops, row crops of feed or forage 
to be kept at home and pasture crops and 
plan to fertilize all of them. Don’t plan to 
go way up high per acre on any crop. Use 
the average fertilizer recommendation for 
all the crops. 


“If you borrow money to make this year’s 
crops, you can borrow so little for fertilizer needs 
that you won’t make enough to pay the loan back. 
I don’t think you will have any argument with any 
lending agency when you want to raise your fer- 
tilizer rate up to that recommended by the ex- 
periment station.” 


So here’s a free sales talk, adaptable to many 
situations. It is of particular significance, we think, 
to note Mr. Thompson’s emphasis on borrowing 
enough money to put on a full fertilization pro- 
gram in keeping with state agricultural experi- 
ment station recommendations. Short of this, 
yields and profits are not optimum, and thus 
neither the farmer nor his banker is as happy 
over the transaction as he could be. 


It is not easy to talk farmers into buying more 
in the face of their present difficulties, but some 
of the above points should make good sense to the 
farmer-businessman. It is certainly worth adding 
this information to the stores already in the sales 
arsenal. 
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14-16 — Agricultural Chemicals 
Lubbock, Texas. 


15-16—Oklahoma Plant Food 
Educational Society, Oklahoma 
A&M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

15-17-—California Weed Control 


Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 
(al; Oliver A. Leonard, Botany 


feb, 15-17 — Western Weed Control 
Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 
Cal.; W. C. Robacker, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nevada Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Reno, 
Nev., secretary-treasurer, 

Feb, 16-17—- Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee’s annual 
joint meeting of the fertilizer in- 


dustry and Universities; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Classified Ads 


i Classified advertisements accepted until 

i Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
eare this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

| All Want Ads cash with order, 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv 


FOR SALE 


Used Fertilizer Machinery 
Shreveport Fertilizer Works 
P.O. Box 1, Shreveport, La. 
Detailed List Furnished on Re- 
quest. Delivery Immediately. 
Shreveport Fertilizer Works 
P. O. Box 1 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


HELP WANTED 
v 


POSITION OPEN FOR YOUNG MAN WITH 
mitiative and responsibility with a major 
ye Coast manufacturer of pesticides 
ormulation development, field testing 
contacts with public research 
Preparation, ete, Requires basic 
— ng in entomology and chemistry. 
personal data, including photograph, 
RA as complete information as to 
Na n, training, experience, etc, Ad 


Minn? Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 


Feb. 20-21 — Southwestern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Feb. 22-24—Fifth Annual Ohio-Indi- 
ana Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference, Ohio Union, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


Feb. 22-24—Alabama Pest Control 
Conference; Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Feb. 22-24—Midwestern Chapter, 
National Shade Tree Conference; 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago; Noel B. 
Wysong, Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve, River Forest, Ill., secretary. 


Feb. 28-29—Fifth Annual Pesticide 
Chemicals School, Clemson House, 
Clemson, 8.C., Dr. J. H. Cochran, 
Dept. of Entomology and Zoology, 
Clemson College, Clemson, 8.C. 


March 6-7—Fifth Annual Western 
Ootton Production Conference, 
Fresno Hacienda, Fresno, Cal. 


March 14-18 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla.; Lea 8S. Hitchner, NAO execu- 
tive secretary, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.O. 


March 28-30—North Central States 
Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, Purdue University Me- 
morial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


April 10-12—Council for Agricultural 
and Chemurgic Research, 21st An- 
nual Conference; Congress Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., John W. Ticknor, 
Council for Agricultural and Che- 
murgic Research, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


April 16-17—Fourth Annual Califor- 
nia Fertilizer Conference, Citrus 
Experiment Station, University of 

' California, Riverside. Sidney H. 
Bierly, secretary, 457 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 


May 16-18—Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Outing, Skytop, Pa. 


May 20-22—42nd Mid-year Meeting, 
Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
H. W. Hamilton, secretary, 50 E. 
4ist St., New York 17. 


June 10-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


June 28-80—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 28-30—Seventh Regional Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash. 

July 12—South Carolina Fertilizer 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS SALESMAN 


We are seeking a man with experience in the fertilizer 
or agricultural field with proven sales ability in these 
fields. Experience should be in the Missouri, Iowa, 


Kansas, Minnesota area. 


This job involves selling of fertilizer raw materials to 
manufacturers. Our company is an established one 
with many years’ experience and nation-wide cover- 


age, 


thirties to early forties. 


We prefer a man of some maturity, age range mid- 


Al inquiries handled in strict confidence. Send resume and indication of 
‘emuneration to: Ad No. 1457, Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Meeting, Tour of Edisto Experi- 
ment Station, Blackville, S.C. 


July 19-20—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

July 25-27—Northwest Association of 
Horticulturists, Entomologists and 
Plant Pathologists Conference, 
Northwest Washington Experiment 
Station, Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Aug. 17-25—Tenth International Con- 
gress of Entomology, McGill Uni- 
versity and University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada, J. A. Downes, 
Science Service Bldg., Carling Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Con- 
gress Secretary. 

Nov. 19-20— Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., 
B. F. Driggers, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J., Secretary. 


LOUISIANA CORN 


BATON ROUGE—Corn is Louis- 
iana’s principal grain crop. In total 
acres planted, corn ranks second to 
cotton. During the five-year period 
(1949-53) the averages were 700,000 
acres with a production of 14,500,000 
bu. and yield per acre of 21 bu. In 
1954 the acreage was 617,000 with a 
production of 12,957,000 bu. and yield 
per acre of 21 bu., whereas in 1955 
the acreage was 605,000 with a pro- 
duction of 18,150,000 bu. and yield 
per acre of 30 bu. 
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Don R. Munro 


PROMOTED — Don R. Munro has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee branch. 
Prior to his promotion, Mr. Munro 
was a salesman in the Milwaukee ter- 
ritory and previous to that repre- 
sented the firm in Oklahoma City. In 
his new capacity he will coordinate 
all sales activities in the area served 
by the Chase Milwaukee branch. 
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Croplife is the weekly newspaper for all 


phases of the industry from the manufac- 
turers of basic chemicals down the produc- 
tion and distribution chain through the re- 
tail dealers. Croplife reaches all the key 
men in the industry. These groups are read- 


ing Croplife: 


e Fertilizer manufacturers, mixers and suppliers of 


fertilizer ingredients 


e Formulators of Pesticides, Herbicides and other 


Farm Chemicals 


¢ Retail Dealers selling fertilizer, farm chemicals 


and other farm supplies; Custom Sprayers, Pest 
Control Operators, and Nurserymen 


e Farm Advisor Group—county agents, agriculture 
department officials, extension and experiment 
station personnel, soil conservation men, bankers 


and consultants 


New York, 551 Fifth Ave. 


Murray Hill 2-2185 
Minneapolis, 2501 Wayzata Boulevard 


Federal 2-0575 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
at Minneapolis 
Issued Monday. Advertising Forms 
Close 14 Days Preceding 


Chemical 


Croplife, with a publishing schedule every 
168 hours, is reporting news to the industry 
while it’s still news! A staff of 21 crack 
newsmen in key U.S. cities and backed by 
100 special correspondents provides the stop- 
press coverage of the industry required by 
readers who make the command decisions. 
Croplife’s unique distribution plan per- 
mits advertising (1) on the national level to 
the manufacturing core of the industry, and 
(2) on the regional crop-area basis to the 
distribution segment of the market. Ask a 
Croplife representative to elaborate on this 
in terms of your product! 
Your advertisement in Croplife will 
share the impact and import of Croplife as 
it reports weekly to the men who create 
action in the agricultural chemical field. 


Cropl for richerafields 


Serving the 


Chicago, 2272 Board of Trade Bids. 


Harrison 7-67@ 
Kansas City, 612 Board of Trade Bldg. § 
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